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“SHOW KIGSS” OF ....... 
.. PEDIGREE STOCK 











“OMPLAINTS are reaching us from all sides as to the 
risks still incurred in sending valuable animals by rail for 
exhibition in the show-yard. Horses seem the only 

stock exempt from serious risk when sent any distance by rail, 
because the great monetary value of single animals and the 
need for proper railway transport to the race meetings have 
educated the railway companies. But that owners of high- 
class horses are not yet satisfied is clear from the memorial to 
the Board of Agriculture now being signed by masters of 
hcunds, owners, breeders, and trainers, urging improvements in 
horse-boxes, and complaining of the increase of influenza, septic 
pneumonia, and other ailments, due in part to infection 
contracted when in improperly disinfected horse-boxes. 

I. the costly race-horses have to run these risks, and put 
up with scant accommodation, the sufferings of the inferior 
animals on their way to shows and the losses caused to their 
owners are far more serious. The return journey is even worse 
than the outward one. The crowding and discomfort at the 
point of departure, when animals collected from all parts of 
England are being entrained, gives a bad send-off to creatures 
already fatigued with their days in the show-yard and the risk 
of delay always increases towards the end of the day and on the 
branch lines. After the recent Bath and West of England 
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Show, for instance, prize cattle sent from near Romford were 
seventeen hours on the return journey from Exeter, leaving that 
town at 5 p.m. and not arriving till 10 a.m. the next morning. 

On another occasion cows returning from a show were kept 
waiting for six hours at a junction within half-an-hour of their 
destination. This was under a very hot sun, and in spite of 
the remonstrances of the man in charge of them; the result 
was that one animal, winner of a first prize at the show, 
died of apoplexy on her arrival home. Pedigree animals 
fit to win prizes are usually objects of some personal interest 
to their owners, and are more often than not regarded with 
considerable liking and consideration. It cannot be wondered 
at if the man who is not only “merciful to his beast,” but 
takes care that his favourite animals have an easy and pleasant 
life at home, often declines to exhibit, except at local shows, 
and foregoes competitions in which the animals suffer need- 
lessly. The arrangements at the show-yards themselves are often 
not altogether satisfactory. This year, for instance, in the Royal 
Counties’ Show at Windsor, the cows and heifers were fastened 
under the blazing sun, while the bulls were in the shade. The 
result was several cases of illness on the spot, and proportionate 
mischief done to others later. ‘‘Show risks” naturally attract 
more attention, and can be urged with a better chance of a 
hearing than the general subject of animal transit. by rail, because 
all the creatures then sent are choice and valuable specimens. 
But it must be understood that whenever good stock is moved 
by rail the same dangers are run. The following is a typical 
and thoroughly bad instance of railway delay and carelessness in 
dealing with stock. An owner of a model farm was moving to 
another in the same county. Two sows, with litters of young 
pigs, and a quantity of poultry were sent from the home station 
at I p.m., and were due to arrive at the other at 5 p.m. Carts 
were sent to meet them, but they had not arrived. A telegram 
to the starting-place received for answer that they had left 
by the 1 p.m. Each train was met till the goods office 
closed at 10 p.m. Next morning it was found that the 
animals had come by the 5 p.m., but had been shunted into 
a siding and forgotten. The result was that one sow was uncon- 
scious and almost dead, the young pigs were nearly dead also 
from cold and starvation, and a great many of the fowls were 
dead already. Live stock should be treated as_ perishable 
goods and take precedence of everything except passenger 
traffic. This is the key to the only sensible or business- 
like ‘treatment of the difficulty. By shutting their eyes to 
the fact that cattle are living creatures, reared in artificial 
conditions, and liable to injury trom cold, heat, and want of food, 
in proportion to the care and comfort which their intrinsic value 
obtains for them at home, the railway companies are discou- 
raging the front ranks of agricultural improvement. 

Race-horses are now regularly taken by passenger train 
and the needful accommodation provided. All valuable cattle, 
sheep, or swine for which the owners are willing to pay the 
proper fare should be attached to passenger trains in 
proper boxes or trucks, as the horses are. The commission on 
cattle transit in 1870, considering mainly the question of trans- 
porting beasts for the butcher or for store, reecammended that 
common cattle trains should be obliged to maintain a minimum 
speed of eighteen miles per hour. It was never acted on, 
although it was in evidence that there were many places in 
England whence you cannot get cattle sent from twenty-five to 
fifty miles in a day. ‘You load them up, they are taken to 
another station, unloaded, kept there all night, and sent on next 
morning.” 

But in order to have the boxes or trucks containing animals 
attached to passenger trains, it is necessary that they should be 
fitted with the same couplings and brakes. Unfortunately, the 
cattle trucks generally in use have not these couplings. ‘The old 
chain couplings are used, and the animals are shaken or thrown 
down whenever there is rough shunting. Injuries causing death, 
or greatly reducing the value of the animal, are the common 
result of this. One of the Dublin victuallers gave it as his 
opinion that in that important centre of the cattle trade beasts 
driven from the country on foot arrived in far better condition 
than those which came by rail. Other dealers said that they 
would give from tos. to 20s. per head more for ‘* walked cattle,” 
and that the invisible internal injuries were often worse than 
those they could see. Almost everyone concurred in recom- 
mending that screw couplings should be used, that the animals 
might be saved the jerking and bumping now inevitable. It 
is always possible to get a horse-box for cattle, but even these 
are not satisfactory, because they were designed for another 
animal.- This is not the place to suggest a model cattle van, 
but we may point out that the ordinary kind, though now 
roofed over so that the beasts are not baked with sun or 
soaked with rain, give poor accommodation even for rough stock, 
while delicate cows in full milk, liable to chills and colds, run 
every chance of mischief in them. The sides are open, with 
bars, through which the draughts blow freely. The improved 
cattle trucks are scarce, and difficult to get, the terms being always 
three days’ notice, which often means a week, and as the several 
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lines sometimes have different couplings and brakes, there is a 
difficulty in shifting. Fees of 5s. are charged for each shunt, 
and to go round London may cost 15s. for this, and a special 
charge of tos. is made for quick changes to avoid waits at 
junctions. All the trucks have the capital defect that the 
animals are put in and made to stand broadside on to the 
direction in which the train is going. Consequently when 
violently shunted they fall over like lead toys. Horses always 
travel head to engine. 

Some of the companies have also abolished the V-shaped 
loading pens, and it is attempted to force frightened cattle, which 
have often never seen a train, into the vans straight from the 
bank of the goods station. We hope that a few designs for 
really good cattle vans will be submitted and exhibited at the 
agricultural shows, where objects very much more remote from 
the business of the farm are commonly exhibited in profusion. 
If the railway companies do not care to face the expense of 
construction it might be to the advantage of the societies devoted 
to the improvement of pedigree stock of all kinds to own vans 
as collieries do trucks and let them out to subscribers. Some- 
thing might also be done for poultry and dogs, so that 
incidents like that recorded in our columns last week, when 
the Duchess of Newcastle’s Borzoi was found dead by suffocation 
when sent to the Ranelagh Show, might be avoided in the future. 





say that the west wind which ‘‘ brought fresh showers 

to the thirsting flowers” on Sunday last was a cause of 
sincere delight to the whole of the community, for the drought 
was becoming a serious matter, and the fears of a water-famine 
were becoming real. The dwellers in London, who have water 
at their desire and can deluge their streets with fresh water when 
the rural labourer is sending miles for his water, hardly realise 
how great is the price paid by the surrounding country in order 
that London may drink and be more or less clean. Nor, 
perhaps, do they realise how restless the home counties, and 
Hertfordshire in particular, are growing now that each recurring 
summer brings its scarcity of water. Water, indeed, is fast 
becoming the question of the day, and the great watersheds of 
the mountain districts are becoming valuable properties. 


6 A SOUND of abundance of rain.” It is not too much to 


We have no sort of concern here with the personal machinery 
by which the water supply of London is to be controlled in the 
future. It matters not to us whether it be County Council or a 
body created specially for the purpose by statute. Three impor- 
tant matters, however, must be borne in mind. Firstly, the 
rights of country districts, which are moral and real, albeit not 
legal, must be conserved ; secondly, London must have water ; 
and thirdly, London must secure its water-collecting area as 
soon as possible. For it is beyond question that the great 
water-gathering grounds are being snapped up very fast’ by the 
provincial towns. Moreover, the London supply must never 
be, as the dressmakers say, ‘“‘skimpy.” To the Londoner the 
flushing of drains and gullies is a matter of first-rate importance. 
It may not be generally known that the state of the streets and 
the atmosphere in the West End during the recent drought has 
produced a special disease known to some doctors as ‘‘ London 
throat.” Now there are quite enough diseases already, and we 
do not want any new and avoidable maladies. 

The facts connected with a matter which is agitating the 
public mind at Kingston at the present moment are interesting 
as an illustration of the difficulties which beset the owners of 
great treasures of art; and the illustration is none the less 
striking in that the owner, in this particular case, is the Queen. 
The public has an inconvenient way of getting to think that 
privileges granted to it, as of grace, are mattersof right. In this 
case those acting in authority under the Queen have removed a 
number of pictures, the Raphael cartoons included, from Hampton 
Court to Kensington Palace. Thereupon the town clerk of 
Kingston, no doubt representing public opinion, has written to 
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ask whether the removal is permanent and how many pictures 
have been removed. He has been reminded gently by the Office 
of Works that the pictures are the property of the Sovereign, and 
that no question can be raised as to the free exercise of the 
Sovereign’s right to withdraw parts of the collection from time 
to time. He has replied, on behalf of a committee of the Cor- 
poration, that there was never any intention of raising any 
question of the kind. 

Nevertheless the question was asked, and we are not without 
sympathy with the good people of Kingston in this matter, for 
the privilege they had enjoyed—not exclusively, but perhaps 
more comfortably than those who had to come from a distance— 
was great ; they naturally feel a pang at losing it. Their appeal 
is practically ad misericordiam. But the incident suggests another 
and a wider question. All over the country the owners of great 
houses and beautiful parks are in the habit of allowing the public 
to enjoy, as of grace, great pleasures from which they might 
be excluded as a matter of right. The public would certainly 
enjoy many more privileges of a similar character if the experience 
of estate owners were not doubly painful. Firstly, they find 
that what is given in sheer good nature is taken, without thanks, 
as a right; secondly, they find that if you give the public an 
inch it will take an ell. It will destroy your plantations and 
ransack your woods, as Lady Henry Somerset, if we mistake 
not, has recently discovered to her cost. Or it will make your 
own park intolerable to you, as the Duke of Norfolk has 
discovered to his cost at Arundel. 








The results are to be seen in such notices as that which 
appears on the park gates at Arundel and others of like character 
elsewhere. They are almost in the nature of pathetic appeals to 
the better sense of the public. The land-owner says, in effect, 
“You are welcome to every use of my park which I enjoy for 
myself—I have no desire to keep any of you out; but there are 
some of you who pull up my trees for sheer love of mischief, who 
drag the wild flowers up by the roots, who run the children down 
as you tear along on your tandem cycles like tornadoes. For the 
sake of the innocent public, if not for mine, do not compel me to 
shut the park gates with a clang.” For the same reason other 
land-owners will not open the park gates at all; and it is hard to 
blame them. We venture to say that this sermon is needed, and 
that it is timely at this season of the year, 





The way in which public offices are afflicted with senile 
decay, and wander off in aberrations of mischievous and mis- 
directed zeal, scarcely needs illustration after what has from time 
to time taken place in the New Forest. But the Office of 
Woods and Forests, which wants to have gasworks and sewage 
works on the old heaths of Lyndhurst, is trying to go ‘one 
better” nearer home. Between the Old Deer Park and the 
Thames at Richmond is a brook called the Ha-ha. It is too 
wide to jump, and flows between the tow-path and the park, of 
which it makes the boundary. Great chestnut trees hang over it, 
and within are the monuments’ of the fatal duel fought on its 
banks. As the Office of Works, the servants of the public, have 
thrown the maintenance of this stream on the Office of Woods, 
another set of servants of the public, the latter are going to 
punish the public by filling this stream up, to save the public, 
which pays for it in any case, from. having to pay for it at all. 
Fancy destroying a mile of brook in a public park because two 
sets of officials quarrel. 


At Reading Assizes a shocking case of mawglaughter met 
with a well-merited sentence. The regin of ‘the Berkshire 
Downs has for some years been earning’a bad -reputation for 
crimes of personal violence, which have usually been lightly 
dealt with by the Reading juries. It is not long since that in a 
village close to that which was the scene of the latest outrage a 
farm bailiff was nearly kicked to death by some of his men, who 
only received six months’ imprisonment. In this case two 
ruffians, well-known loafers and poachers on the downs, refused 
to quit an inn at Harwell, near Didcot. A constable in plain 
clothes and another in uniform tried to eject them. They killed 
one constable and injured the other, no help being given to 
the officers by any of the bystanders. Each man received 
sentence of twenty years’ penal servitude. 





A correspondent writes: ‘ A specimen of the Guernsey or 
red-legged partridge (Perdrix rubra) *was lately shot on the 
mountain between the counties Monaghan and Fermanagh. The 
bird was in excellent plumage and was a very fine specimen. It 
is an exceedingly rare visitant to Ireland, and has created quite a 
flutter amongst naturalists in that island. Another bird which 
rarely or ever pays the Green Isle a visit is the nightingale. It 
has been frequently reported as having been heard, but no well- 
authenticated instance has occurred. This is strange, as it would 
be thought that the climate of the South of Ireland would 
suit the tastes of this charming songster admirably. Another 
bird which is almost a total stranger is the turtle-dove. The 
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Channel passage cannot present such difficulties for these 
birds as the Channel Tunnel ‘ undoubtedly does for the 
engineers.’”’ If the Irish are wise they will exterminate the 
red-legged partridge, which has been found a nuisance in 
England. The turtle-dove is, we believe, extending its habitat 
and increasing its numbers rapidly. 

The hay crop throughout the country is not coming up to 
expectation. After the abundant rain of the spring it promised 
unusually well; but the cold frosty nights seem to have checked 
it, and most of the fields wear a patchy appearance, with here a 
good heavy crop and there a short and thin one. A curious 
feature is that the mowing grass should be in so forward a state, 
seeing how backward the spring has been in general. 


We have every sympathy with the Bill introduced by the 
President of the Board of Trade for restricting the sale of 
immature flat-fish, and it is excellent that Mr. Bowles’s obser- 
vations on the subject should have been promptly countered by 
two such qualified persons as Lord Heneage and Mr. Walter 
Garstang, the latter of whom is the naturalist in charge of the 
fishery investigations under the Marine Biological Association. 
Mr. Bowles’s objection is based on the argument that the size 
of fish is no guide to their age. This is, in sum, what his 
argument comes to. Both Lord Heneage and Mr. Garstang 
are able to assure us that it is radically unsound. An immense 
deal of attention, it is evident, has been given by naturalists to 
this particular point, which is now fairly well ascertained. Mr. 
Bowles is member for King’s Lynn, which used to be renowned 
for the size and excellence of the soles and flat-fish that were 
caught in the estuary. But now their size is cruelly diminished, 
owing, there can he little doubt, to the destruction of these small 
fish which the Bill proposes to protect, but which Mr. Bowles 
would leave exposed to their present fate. Eight inches is the 
minimum length that the Bill proposes for a saleable sole or 
plaice, 10in. for a saleable turbot or brill. 


We are glad to see that Sir s.award Grey, although defeated 
rather easily for the tennis championship by Mr. Eustace Miles, 
at a time when he was avowedly rather short of practice, is 
nevertheless keeping the game up, with the apparent intention of 
struggling to regain his lost honours. We cannot believe that 
Sir Edward Grey has even the makings of a player of the 
Heathcote or Alfred Lyttelton class, but he has every ability, 
when at his best, for holding his own among the present genera- 
tion. It is in the interest of good tennis that he should keep his 
fine game going; and really it is the more interesting when a 
few at the top of the tree are just about even. And what an 
excellent book on angling he has lately given us—so pleasant 
and so appreciative ! 


Evidently Oxford has an unusually good sculler in Mr. 
C, V. Fox, the Pembroke freshman who has just defeated 
Mr. Pitman and Mr. Tinne respectively in the Challenge Sculls. 
These last are great names in rowing, but Mr. Fox had an easy 
win with both. Not only so, but in the final he covered the 
course in the record time of 7min. 15sec. We have been rather 
badly off for really good scullers in England lately, both amateur 
and professional; but it really does seem possible that Mr. Fox 
might help us to break our evil record. 





A story, probably perfectly true, that seems to be arousing 
quite an unnecessary amount of comment and even surprise, is to 
the effect that the French Ministry of War is employing dogs as 
sentries of the powder magazines at Brest and Toulon. Why in 
the world not? What is more natural? The dog has been the 
recognised guardian of man’s house and property for years. Was 
not a three-headed animal of this amiable species even stationed 
at the portals of the lower regions until that very enterprising 
burglar Hercules interfered with him? So why should anybody 
be surprised that the French should think of watch-dogs to 
guard powder magazines? A really singular tale was current 
about dogs of war a few years back, to the effect that the 
Germans were training Great Danes to attack anyone in French 
uniform. A man of straw in the French uniform was given 
them to practise on—so the story went—while they were taught 
to deal gently with men of straw in the uniform of the German 
Army. Probably this story was of the ben trovato nature, for we 
have heard no more of it. If it were true, what would the 
Peace Conference have to say to it ? 


Stealing paving stones does not sound like a remunerative 
business. There must be a great fascination in getting ‘“ some- 
tiing for nothing” to make the enterprise popular. In the 
island of Islay there is a natural formation which produces first- 
class paving stones. This is broken up by storms, and the 
paving stones are piled, ready dug or quarried, along the beach. 
The Scotch of the island allege that there is a regular business 
in stealing these stones, which are put on boats, transferred to 
smacks, and then taken, not to Glasgow, but to Ireland. The 
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latter we find it hard to believe, bearing in mind the dear Dublin 
pavements. But stolen the stones are, and it is said to be quite 
a remunerative form of ‘‘ longshore”’ industry. 


At the annual meeting of the National Trust for places of 
historic interest or natural beauty, held at Grosvenor House 
last week, a resolution recommending the purchase of the Lakes 
of Killarney and the parts of the Muckross Estate adjacent, to 
form an Irish national park, was submitted. Such a purchase 
would show an intelligent provision for posterity. Next in 
importance to the necess'ties of life are the means which make 
life enjoyable, and there is absolutely none so certain to please 
as outdoor beauty and the charm of scenery. ‘ People disappoint 
you, but the country does not,” was the reflection of one who 
knew the world as well as most. But even places disappoint you 
when they are spoiled by people. That is what inevitably 
happens, unless something like a ‘‘ Trust,” vigilantly maintained, 
keeps guard against the spoilers. It will be interesting to see 
what response is made to the appeal to Irish subscribers in the 
United States to contribute to the purchase of the lakes, and 
whether they would be willing, if they do subscribe, to 
co-operate with the National Trust, or the nation, not only in 
the purchase, but also in delegating the control of such a 
national park. 

Before the hay harvest 1s completed, and while some of 
the memories of Summer Term are with us yet, it may be 
appropriate to commit to paper one memory which concerns 
Oxford, and the amusement known as “making hay.” Ina 
certain college about five-and-twenty years ago was a don whom 
for some reason two undergraduates thought well to persecute. 
They knew one evening that he was going out to dine, and 
thought this a good chance for making hay in his rooms. Their 
plot was overheard, as though they were conspiring in a novel. 
The don went downstairs; so they went up, but before they had 
time to begin the fun a step was heard upon the stairs; the don 
had probably forgotten something, was returning, but would soon 
depart. The conspirators, flying to a little cupboard, hid them- 
selves, But though the don came to his rooms they did not hear 
him go again, and so they waited, without amusement and with- 
out much air. After some hours they thought he must have 
gone, and were crawling out from their retreat, when again a step 
was heard. Again they had to wait, and it was not till the don 
had time to finish his last pipe that he went to bed and the 
would-be haymakers were free to flee away. The _ expla- 
nation of the evening was that the man who overheard the plot 
had come up at the crisis, quietly took off his boots, and crept 
away, leaving the conspirators in prison. When they tried to 
come out it was the real tenant who returned and enjoyed his 
night-cap pipe before retiring to his couch. This true story 
might serve for a sermon on the text, ‘ the biter bit.” 


A correspondent in Hampshire writes: ‘‘ As corroborating 
your leader on the difficulty of providing labour on farms, I may 
say that here (not far from Eastleigh) I have found the greatest 
possible difficulty in getting men to work on the land, even with 
high wages and piece-work. They all prefer to go into the 
engine shops of the London and South-Western Railway at 
Eastleigh ; though I use machinery, the implement has yet to 
be invented which will make a fence, or dig drains where 
wanted.” Quite true; but there are other machines to do 
labourers’ farm work. At Whitsuntide, for instance, a Darby 
steam-digger was shown at work near Chelmsford. It is 
attached to an ordinary traction-engine, behind which it follows, 
and will dig from 2in. to 18in. deep, over a width of 11ft. 6in. 
It is claimed that this digger is just the implement needed to 
break up the heavy clays of Essex and parts of Suffolk in 
summer, when they are baked hard and cannot be worked with 
the horse-plough. It can be made to follow just behind the 
waggons in harvest also, when the horses are all in use carting. 
But the chief point claimed for it is its labour-saving usefulness. 
One digger, under the charge of two men and a boy, will break 
up thoroughly as much heavy clay land, even in the hottest 
weather, as eighteen horses, six men, and six boys could do in 
the same time. This is an invention on the right lines for the 
times, and with cheapness, as well as efficiency, such machinery 
will go far to solve the labour question. 


One of the most singular facts that evidently supposes a 
rather curious combination of circumstances is the fact of the 
existence in the West of Ireland of a species of small orchid only 
known elsewhere in North America. There is no reasonable 
doubt that it was conveyed to Ireland by the Gulf Stream, but 
the theory supposes the accidental shipment on or in a log or 
floating débris of some seed of the orchid, so safely that it arrived in 
a living state on the opposite Atlantic shore and was there 
cast on soil favourable to its growth. Surely this is of the 
nature of those things which we should never believe if only they 
were not true. 
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A correspondent writes: ‘I do not know if anyone still 
doubts that there is a large basis of fact in the belief current in 
Argentine that the puma is naturally friendly to human beings. 
If so, they might like to make the acquaintance of a young 
female puma just sent up from Oxford to the Zoo. The animal 
is about as large as a lynx, and so fond of human society that it 
mews incessantly till either the keeper or a visitor goes behind 
the scenes to visit it. It is in a box cage with one bar loose, 
through which anyone can stroke and pat it, while it sets up 
its tail, purrs like a cat, and rubs its head against the visitor’s 
hand. It then lies down, holds the hand between its paws, 
takes it into its mouth, and pretends to bite. It will then lick 
the hand, as a dog does, and the only danger is that it is so 
unwilling to let go of its temporary playmate that it is inclined to 
stick its claws out to ‘hold on.’ With a strong glove this puma 
could be handled as safely as a falcon could, and it is infinitely 
more affectionate.” The keepers say it belonged to an under- 
graduate, whose bed it tore up in a fit of mischief, after it had 
gnawed through the string it was fastened up by, when he was 
out; but we have not verified this story. 








Our Portrait I[llustrations. 














who is the wife of that sterling cricketer and golfer, Mr. 

Eric Hambro. Her father is Mr. Martin Smith, of The 
Warren, Hayes, whose carnations have a European reputation. 
We also give a portrait of Mrs. Hambro’s son, who, no doubt, 
will follow in the footsteps of that excellently muscular Christian, 
his father. 


(): frontispiece this weck represents Mrs. Eric Hambro, 





Alice Hugh:s, MASTER HAMBRO & HIS DOG. 52, Gower St. 


A Vegetarian Fox. 


IKE Daniel and the three holy brethren, the fox whose 





portrait and companion are here shown was brought 

up entirely on vegetable diet; like them, also, he has 
thriven on it, and if he were turned out in the woods at Penshurst, 
where he lives, could probably beat any non-vegetarian fox he 
met. We have always wondered why the British fox is not 
more partial to fruit and a non-flesh diet. Like most of the 
Canidz, they are perfect martyrs to skin diseases, from the 
dreaded mange, which often condemns them to a lingering death, 
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to eczema. This is due partly to their diet. Any dog-owner 
knows that a purely meat diet is apt to lead to these complaints, 
even if the animals are kept in well-aired, clean kennels. Foxes 
which lie for safety in earths, usually dirty, because they drag 
food in and eat it there, and often already tainted by mangy 
owners, need to be still more careful in their diet. In the East 
they are so, and, if we believe AZsop, in Greece also. The fox 
which ate the grapes lives not only in fable but in fact. They 





J. M. Farrington. WITH THE KEEPER. Copyright. 


are particularly fond of them, and near the Balkans'‘come down 
in numbers when the grapes are ripening to feed upon them and 
undergo a “ grape cure’ inthe vineyard. The * little foxes which 
spoil the grapes” still live in the cliffs of the north of Palestine, 
and in many parts of the East they eat water-melons greedily. 
Fruit is so little grown in our country districts that perhaps 
Reynard never acquires a taste for it; but we know that martin- 
cats eat raspberries, and should not be in the least surprised to 
hear that foxes visit the strawberry fields of Kent. But though 
they will go down to the coast to eat fish, and even hunt the 
rocks for crabs, and eat frogs and beetles, we never heard of a 
fox eating an apple, though we do know a dog at Clifton 
Hampden, on the Thames, which has struck up such a friendship 
with a horse that he eats oats out of the same pan, cracking 
tham carefully with his teeth. 

Not long ago a contributor to Country Lire gave an 
account of a fox which has lived absolutely tame in the grounds 
of a country house, and when called by a whistle would come 
and help the terriers to beat a covert, and join in chevying 
another fox. The Penshurst pet is not as completely ‘ unfoxed ” 
as this, but he was on very good terms WITH THE KEEPER and 
the keeper’s dogs. He likes a romp with this friend, and with 
the keeper’s children, but is shy otherwise, and will have nothing 
to say to strangers. He lives in a big wooden kennel, and has 
one piece of furniture, a mat, which is set not before the door, 
but on the roof. Sitting on the mat like a Turk smoking the 
pipe of reflection on the carpet of tranquillity, he is a vastly 
happier fox than if he were living on rats and rabbits, and 
in an earth liable to be stopped, never able to enjoy a bask 
in the sun without fear of disturbance, and possibly having to 
run for his life. 

The Bosom Frienps sitting together on the top of the 
kennel look as unlike as it is possible for animals so nearly 
related to be. The jolly panting Sussex spaniel, with his long, 
drooping ears, deep muzzle, and round body 1s certainly separated 
by a vast distance of time from the joint ancestor, if ever there 
were one. We cannot bring.ourselves to believe that there ever 
was—a .direct ancestor, that is. Dogs and wolves will inter- 
breed; and there are breeds of dogs which can with difficulty be 
distinguished from wolves. But between the dog and the fox there 
is the striking organic diffetence of the eye, which it is difficult to 
believe was ever common to the former with the latter. The 
pupil of a fox’s eye contracts, just like that of a cat, vanishing to 
a mere slit in bright sunlight, and giving to the creature that 
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J. M. Farrington. BOSOM FRIENDS. Copyright 
shifty, wild look which it always retains. Nor has there ever 
been an authenticated instance of the dog and the fox inter- 
breeding. Casesin which a bitch has cubs very like foxes are not 
uncommon. But this can be accounted for on other grounds 
than those of interbreeding. A common belief, partly credited 
by Mr. Tom Smith, of the Hambledon, created a half-breed 
called a ‘ cocktail,’’ of which endless stories were told. But, 
like the cross between the dog and the bear, it has gradually 
faded away into the region of myth. 




















this week. Foremost amongst them I would place the lament of Mr. 

Murray over the growth of cheap and poor books, and his gloomy com- 
parison between the golden age of publishing and the conditions which prevail 
to-day. Mr. Bryce and Mr. Lecky harped upon much the same string, and 
their Jeremiad—for it amounts to that—has given rise to a great deal of discussion, 
in which the Academy has taken a leading and a liberal part. Mr. Murray and 
his allies, it seems to me, have fallen into the error of overstating the position. 
No doubt it is true that an immense amount of rubbish can be sold and is sold 
now which would not have found a market in old days. No doubt it is 
true that poor stuff of this kind is infinitely more successful commercially than 
sound and even brilliant workmanship. Also the very keen competition among 
publishers is inconvenient, to the extent of bringing about periodically a species of 
tidal wave of failure among the publishers. But things right themselves in time, 
and there is no denying the fact that the result is a boon to book-buyers. Never, 
from the beginning of time, has it been possible to acquire so many worthy books, 
so well equipped, and at so cheap a rate, as now. 

But, it is said, rubbish sells better than sound work, and the best books 
are neglected. In fact, that the publishing trade is very like the wine trade, 
in which huge fortunes are made out of cheap liquor, which I, to my cost, 
cannot bring myself to like. Be it so; but the taste for sound literature 
remains, like that for good wine, and those who possess and indulge it are 
not really less numerous than they used to be. Moreover, they grow in 
number, and they will continue to grow as opportunity offers itself, because 
as education spreads the recruiting field is extended indefinitely. | Those 
who are full of lamentation have really only touched the fringe of the subject 
when they complain that poor stuff commands a market, and then declare 
contemptuously that the saleability of an author’s work is no .test of merit, and 
that the public taste is hopelessly vitiated. True, saleability is no test of 
merit, although it is a matter which the publisher must take into account ; but 
it is equally true that the immense demand which exists for cheap editions of 
works of established reputation is proof incontestable that the public has 
some taste. Messrs. Newnes, Dent, Macmillan, Cassell, and all the. rest of the 
publishers of cheap editions of great works, are business men. The success of 
their enterprises is a healthy sign of the spirit of the age, and they are doing a 
public service in bringing good literature within the reach. of the many. As 
for the ** snippety ” books and magazines, if they do little good, they do next to 
no harm. Look for a moment at a list of the publications of Messrs. Newnes: 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” Mr. Wordsworth Donisthorpe’s 
** Down the Stream of Civilisation,” Nansen’s ‘ Farthest North,” George 
ey waar Kinglake’s ‘* Eothen,” Frances Burney’s ‘‘ Evelina ”— 

Lord Rosebery is, in my humble opinion, no politician from the practical] 


\ GOOD many literary topics of more than common interest are to the fore 
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point of view, because he has an enlightened capacity for distinguishing between 
good and evil without special reference to party shibboleth. But that is precisely 
the quality which makes for excellence in a critic or a writer of dedles lettres. 
Add to it power of epigram, nice distinction in phrase-making, wide reading and 
elegant taste, and you have Lord Rosebery. His forthcoming book, ‘* Appre- 
ciations and Addresses ”—it will very likely be out nominally before these lines 
are in print—might, even if no book before had ever borne the name of Rosebery 
on the title page, be looked forward to as the volume fullest of the promise of 
entertainment that ever came out of the Bodiey Head. But Lord Rosebery is 
no novice. His Pitt, issued some years ago, took the world by storm. In this 
book he will treat of a great variety of subjects—of Burke and Burns, of Book- 
ishness and Statesmanship, of Golf and Gladstone, of Stevenson and Public 
Libraries, and of other things also. Moreover, I observe that Lady Randolph 
Churchill has secured an essay from Lord Rosebery for the first number of 
her new quarterly, the Avglo-Saxon. It is to be politico-biographical. What 
fun it will be if Lord Rosebery lets himself go. 

The recent sale of the Wright collection goes to prove that the popularity 
of Dickens has not waned, as indeed the Daz/y News, with its new and capital 
edition of the works of Dickens, had proved already. One comment, however, 
upon the sale strikes me as being eccentric. Forster’s Life of Dickens, 
Grangerised up to twelve volumes, and containing some 500 letters, including 
100 by Dickens himself, was knocked down at £500. Acontemporary critic, or 
gossip about books and like matters, thinks this was a very disappointing price. 
Some persons, it seems to me, have very large ideas. No doubt the Grangerised 
volume is a great treasure, but my ideas are humble enough to make me think 
that £500 is a considerable sum of money. 

An amusing book, shortly to be published by Mr. George Redway, will be 
“The Alleged Haunting of B—— House, including a Journal Kept During the 
Tenancy of Colonel le Mesurier Taylor.” It is edited by Mr. Goodrich Freer 
and the Marquess of Bute, K.T. It will be remembered that trouble arose 
some little time ago over the researches of the Psychical Research Society into 
the stories connected with this same house. 


Books to order from the library :— 


‘* Rupert, by the Grace of God.” Dora McChesney. (Macmillan.) 

‘** Alfred the Great.” (A. and C. Black.) 

‘© A Millionaire’s Daughter.” Percy White. (C. Arthur Pearson.) 

‘* War to the Knife.” Rolf Boldrewood. (Macmillan. ) 

‘*Matthew Arnold.” Professor Saintsbury. (Blackwood. ) 

‘¢Dinners and Diners—Where and How to Dine in London.” 
Davis. (Grant Richards. ) 


FROM THE PAVILION. 


WO dropped catches in all probability deprived Yorkshire of the supreme 
honour of defeatin: the Australians, and with a weakened team into the 
bargain, for Lord Hawke was not playing, nor were F. S. Jackson or 

Rhodes, who were saving themselves for the bg match at Lord’s. It was 
hard luck to pay so high a price for a couple of errors, but in drawing the match 
the county had some consolation, for it was no mean feat to keep the famous 
Colonials at bay for a full day and to come out undefeated. The Australians 
and the Yorkshiremen played a spl:ndid match, and honours were divided. To 
lose nin: wickets for 55 runs, inc uding eleven ‘‘ extras,” and then to win 
handsomely, was a great feat for Middlesex, but Middlesex is in the vein this 
year and cannot do wrong. The county clearly has a guardian angel on the 
watch, and when troubles arise some Greatheart appears, shouting ‘* To the 
rescue!” The Greatheart is not unfrequently Albert Trott. It is not a little 
curious, by the way, that Hirst and Hearne, after being deposed from the 
England Eleven, should have shown the finest form, Hir-t against the doughty 
Australians themselves. A feat of Trott’s deserves a word of record. He had 
achance of running Alec Hearne out, but finding that the little man of Kent 
would probably come in first if they raced for the wicket, he steadied himself, 
took deliberate aim, and not only ran poor Alec out but broke a stump into the 
bargain. It was a good example of the cool self-possession of the Victoria- 
Middlesex cricketer, who 1s at present the backbone of his adopted county. 

To record the long scores of sides and individuals would be weariness of 
the flesh, for of the making of hundreds there has been no end ; but as Major 
Poore scored two hundreds to his own bat in one match, Hants vw. Somerset, 
the gallant soldier deserves a word of congratulation on having performed an 
uncommon feat (to say nothing of a third century in his next innings), with 
which such names as Grace, Ranjitsinhji, Brann, Stoddart, Storer, and Tyldes'ey 
are connected. Add to this that Major Poore had a huge success in the 
Military Tournament, and als, led his regiment to victory in the Army Poo 
Championship, and it will be seen that the Major is as fine an athlete as he is, 
in stature, a man. 

We have no line yet as to the probable result of the Univers ty match, 
Cambridge defeated a very moderate side, entitled M.C.C. and Ground, 
while Oxford fell be‘ore Surrey. The scoring at Fenner’s was strangely 
small for that big-scoring ground, while at The Parks runs came generously. 
Neither University was at full strength, but the two captiins were prominent, 
the Cantab with the tall, the Oxonian with the bat. The Cambridge freshman, 
Blaker, must nearly have achieved his Blue, but Day has been so often 
overcast that the outsider wonders why he is retained in the team. 

No one was surprised to read that both Gunn and Shrewsbury scored over 
100 runs apiece at Brighton—that performance is stereotyped, and has been 
stereotyped for many a year; in fact, the match is an annual ‘‘ wayzgoose ” 
for this pair of batsmen, but Ranjitsinhji also took the opportunity of getting a 
little useful practice with a view to the test match, following .the good lead 
given him by Townsend at Birmingham. There is no practice so good as 
scoring runs in a match. Centuries have abounded, and Albert Ward, of 
Lancashire, would probably have added another to the list had not a splinter 
from his bat dislodged a bail. Query, is this, constructively, ‘*hit wicket”? It 
is such terrible ‘‘hard lines” that an ‘‘ N.B.” in the rules should provide 
against it. 

So much has been written about the recent test match and the wholesale 
massacre of England, that only the gossip of the pavilion is left to be recorded. 
The general feeling seemed to be that England had fairly met her match ; that the 
Australian fielding was distinctly superior to the English, especially in the matter 
of throwing, which is fast becoming a lost art ; that the Australian batting was 
exceedingly dangerous ; and that, barring Jones, the Australian bowling had no 
special terrors. Jones, however, though not of the class of Spofforth, has so 
much ‘‘devil” in his bowling that he js always likely to ‘ slick out” a good 
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man, whetner he is just beginning or fairly set. Jones, indeed, was regarded as 
the groundwork of the side. For Trumper’s batting no words of praise are too 
high. His style is most taking, and his skill all round the wicket of the highest kind. 
If, as is said, he is only eighteen years old, the English bowlers of the future will 
probably have to endure hard usage. Darling and Worrall are, of course, fine 
hitters, but in this particular match it was Hill and Noble who made the first big 
stand. Their cricket was sound and sure, but when hardly a runis scored in front 
of cover-point, when leg-glancing and late cutting are theonly dishes, the repast is 
a failure. ‘* I wouldn’t step across the road to see them bat,” sums up the views 
of the spectators. Trumper, however, gave real piquancy to the flat. The 
English bowling was monotonous, especially that of Mead, which sadly lacked 
the important variety of inaccuracy. Further, if he wants to get Hill out in the 
future, he must not bowl at his leg-stump. The Essex bowler worked splendidly, 
but wanted a little coaching. 

If England is to hold her own, and I for one fully believe she will, she will 
only do it when her representatives are skilful or lucky enough to keep Jones at 
bay early in the game. Howell and his confreres, fine bowlers as they 
undoubtedly are, seemed to be only moderately formidable on the splendid 
wicket evolved by T. Hearne, jun., from the clayey soil of Lord’s. 

W. J. Forp. 


ON THE GREEN. 


ARDON has announced his intent:on of playing no more matches until he 

\/ has decided his great match with Park in July. Certainly no man has 
ever better earned the right to a brief rest on his laurels. I. is very 
pleasant to hear that Park was the first man to congratulate him on his champion- 
ship success. There had been talk of some little tension Lhetween these two as the 
result of the challenging on the one part and difficulties in arranging the scenes 
of battle ; but it was impossible that any such tension, if it ever existed, could 
last between two such good sportsmen. Then we understand that Vardon has 
accepted an engagement to go to America, and show them what golf can be, in 
the autumn ; but the engagement is said to be conditional on his winning the 
big match with Park. It is a condition that on public form ought not to fail of 
its fulfilment. Still, golf is a queer game, and one never knows. On the links 
of Jersey the little boys some years ago would touch the arm of the golfing 
stranger to attract his attention, and, speaking in an awe-struck whisper, say, as 
they pointed to a little house beside the links, ‘‘ That’s where Vardon lived!” 
How much more will their voices now be hushed in awe that their Vardon has 
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won his second successive championship and shown form the like of which was 
never seen before? Ray, Vardon’s fellow Jersey-man, who played with him on 
the second day of the championship meeting, could do no good at Littlestone, 
in spite of the fine form he showed when playing with Vardon. The heroes of 
that Littlestone meeting of the professionals were Taylor, Aveston,: Braid, and 
David Herd, the local man. The first-named was the best in tne scoring 
competition that decided the four to compete in the tournament that followed. 
Certainly Taylor is ‘*coming on” agiin. If only he could puit he would be 
almost Vardon’s equal ; but the puiting never was a strong part of his game, 
and in the final round of the championship, when he was the only man that 
had a practical chance of catching Vardon, he threw stroke after stroke 
away by his almost criminal weakness on the greens. He was a deal too 
deadly for Aveston, with whom he was drawn in the semi-final tie at Little- 
stone. . Herd, taking advantage of his local knowledge, knocked Braid out in 
the other semi-final tie, and then there was the closest fighting, all through th 

al heat, between Taylor and Herd. Never more than a holé separated them, 
and it was a hole that always was to Taylor’s advantage. The more credit 
therefore is due to Herd for the fight he made. With only one hole to play 
they were all even, and this last hole was the most indifferently played of all tre 
match, Taylor actually winning it in six against Herd’s eight. On the whole it 
is evident that while Taylor is regaining much of his form he is not quite as 
staunch a player as he used to be. We seemed to see this in his way of 
finishing for the championship. The fact is that he has suffered from some 
indifferent health, and in all probability has not quite as good nerve as in days 
of old. ‘* Taylor ill!” one of the Scotch profess:onals is reported to have said ; 
‘‘ why, he’s a teetotaller!” This is a story worthy of a pace in a temperance 
lecture, indicating as it does this goo! man’s appreciation of the ills that 
alcohol brings—an appreciation so full that he could not conceive ill-health to 
be due to any other cause, 

An interesting anniversary that has taken place in the course of the last- week 
is the seventy-eighth birthday of ‘*Old Tom” Morris, which the veteran 
celebrated by playing a three-ball matc1 on the St. Anirews’ links. Probably 
Old Tom is the oldest of the iegular players on the green at this time, 
though some years ago the late Mr. Whyte Melville and the late Mr. Walker 
were playing at not much less than a decade more than Old Tom’s present age. 
But Old Tom is a very much better player than either of those. It is only a 
few years ago that he was playing in the o en championship ; and there is. every 
hope, from his present |.ealth and vigour, that he may go on playing a fine 
game of golf till he reaches the century. 
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is not possible to adapt all my hints to the conditions 

of any particular part of the world—to those of the 
miner in Western Australia, the cowboy in the Western States 
of America, or the sportsmen in Cashmere or among the 
Rockies, or the railway engineer or survey officer in the Soudan. 
But I hope some of my recipes will be found acceptable to 
each of them in their various circumstances. 

BAKED SPANISH ONIONS WITH KIDNEYs. 

Peel and wash some Spanish onions, and put them into a saucepan with 
plenty of cold salted water ; let it boil up and continue to boil for five minutes, 
then pour off the water ; cover the onions with hot stock, or water will do, and 
let them simmer until they are parboiled. Drain the onions, carefully 
remove the middles, and fill the cavities with half a sheep’s kidney, pressing it 
well into the onion. Rub a baking-tin over with dripping, place the onions in 
it, with a small piece of dripping on each, cover them with greased paper, and 
let them cook for from three to four hours in a moderately hot oven, basting them 
from time to time. While the onions are cooking, boil some dried beans or 
peas which have been previously soaked, or rice may be used, in the stock in 
which the onions were cooked. When ready drain the beans well, add a piece 
of butter, season with salt and pepper, and arrange them round a hot dish with 
little rolls of fried bacon on the top ; place the baked onions in the middle, and 
cover them with some thick brown sauce. 

PANCAKE PASTIES. 

Make some small and moderately thin pancakes according to the directions 
given herewith, and fry them in boiling fat over a clear fire ; as each one is nearly 
done take it from the pan and keep it hot till all are ready. Spread half the 
number of pancakes with a savoury mince, which must be covered in by the 
remainder of the cakes to form the pasties. Press the pancakes lightly, 


\ S I explained in a former article on the above subject, it 


- brush over the top of each with a little warm butter, sprinkle it thickly with 


fine dry bread-crumbs, and bake in a hot oven until the bread is a golden brown. 
Tinned meat answers very well for the mince; it should be cut up into small 
dice-shaped pieces with a sharp knife, and after being well seasoned with salt 
and pepper it should be mixed with rather less than half the quantity of 
German, Bologna, or some other kind of savoury sausage. Boil up the sauce in 
which the meat was preserved with a few slices of onion and some tomatoes or 
other vegetables; then add salt and pepper, and thicken it with some flour 
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HINTS FOR COOKING IN THE WILDS.—II. 


which has been mixed to a thin smooth paste with a little cold water, stirring 
it until it reboils, to prevent the flour from becoming lumpy. Moisten the 
mince with sufficient of the sauce to bind it, and use when cool. The batter for 
the pancakes should be made as follows: Add a teaspoonful of salad vil to half 
a pint of tepid water, and stir in by degrees half a pound of dry sifted flour ; 
when the flour is all worked in beat the batter with a wooden spoon for about ten 
minutes, then season it with salt and pepper ; cover the basin with a cloth, and 
et the batter stand for at least an hour before using. When the batter is 
required add half a teaspoonful of baking powder, but if eggs are procuralle 
omit the powder and stir in lightly the whites of two eggs whisked to a stiff 
froth. 
SPICED COLLOPs. 

Cut up about a pound of cooked beef or mutton into small square p’eces ; 
season the meat with sa!t, black pepper, and half a teaspoo ful of mixed spice, 
and dredge a little flour over it. Put an ounce of dripping into a stewpan with 
a medium-sized onion finely minced ; add the meat, ani fry all together until the 
meat is lightly browned, Pour in about a pint of thick brown sauce, stir well, 
and add a large teaspoonful of ketchup and the same quantity of either chutney 
sauce or chutney ; place a piece of greased paper over the collops, cover the 
pan, and place it in a moderately hot oven for fully two hours, but if the meat is 
tough allow rather more time. Serve the collops on a hot dish and surround 
them with boiled macaroni. 


How To UTILISE A TOUGH GUINEA-FOWL. 


The following is a good way of turning an elderly guinea-fowl to account. 
Cut the bird up, put it into a stewpan with a small quantity of clarified 
dripping—or salad oil—and fry until the meat becomes white ; if oil: is used, 
pour off any that remains before filling up the pan with tepid water ; when the latter 
boils add half a teaspoonful of salt and remove the scum as it rises; then add 
two onions stuck with two cloves each, two or three tomatoes, a thick slice of 
bacon, some black pepper, and a cupful of rice. .Cover the pan, and let the 
contents simmer gently for two hours. Remove the pieces of fowl and put them 
aside to cool, strain the broth into a basin and serve the following day with fried 
sippets of bread in it, and remove the vegetables and bacon from the 
rice. Make a ‘‘ devil” mixture thus: Put two tablespoonfuls of thick sauce 
left over from a hash or stew into a soup plate, and add a dessert-spoonful of 
Worcester or some other brown sauce, the same quantity of mushroom ketchup 
and chutney sauce, half a teaspoonful of made mustard, a squeeze of lemon juice, 
and a dust of curry powder. Coat the pieces of fowl with the mixture, tien 
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flour them well, and leave them for half-an-hour before frying in boiling 
dripping. Reheat the rice in a stewpan, stir ina piece of butter, season with 
salt and pepper, add the slice of t acon very finely chopped, and if possible 
moisten the rice with tomato pulp. Place the rice on a dish in the form of a 
mound and put the pieces of devi!led fowl round it. 


Savoury CUTLETS. 

Fry a dessert-spoonful of finely-minced onion which has been scalded in a 
small quantity of butter or dripping ; directly it begins to get a golden colour, 
add six ounces of cooked meat and two ounces of lean boiled bacon or smoked 
ham sausage, both finely chopped, three ounces of boiled rice, and one ounce 
of bread-crumb which has been beaten up with some boiling stock ; season with 
salt, pepper, and a little powdered mace or mixed sp'ce, and moisten the 
mixture with a little red wine. Stir it well to prevent it from burning, and 
when it is of a paste-like consistency, spread it on a flat dish and leave it for an 
hour or two. Then take a small portion of the prepared meat at a time, and 
form it into the shape of cutlets on a floured board; brush them over with 
milk or water, flour them well, and cook the cutlets in a baking-tin containing 
some boiling fat in a quick oven until they are evenly browned. The cutlets 
should be basted from time to time, and turned once or twice. Serve them on 
a wall of tinned spinach, with some nicely-flavoured sauce in the middce. 


te 


C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
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Tue Tea Rose anp Its ALLIEs. 

ACH month of the year has its most beauteous flower, 
and it will interest our readers, we hope, to learn some- 
thing more than can be gathered from occasional notes 

of the blossom which is closely identified with a particular season 
of the year. To begin this series the tea rose has been 
chosen, a fair flower of the summer garden, with us, it is true, 
during many months, but at this time we seek eagerly the 
‘flower of flowers, whose breath perfumes Olympus’ bowers,” 
a sweet odour exhaled from dainty petals touched with tender 
hues, more tender still bathed in the dew of a summer 
morn. 

It is interesting to know that in the year 1810 the blush tea 
rose came to us from China, followed by the Yellow Tea, or Thé 
Jaune, ten years later. The hybridist of that day foresaw 
possibilities of great results by crossing these two distinct and 
novel introductions, with the happy reward in the form of the 
still popular tea rose, Devoniensis. From the birth of this 
beautiful flower until about the year 1860 few varieties were 
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CORNED BEEF SALAD. 

Mix two tablespvonfuls of salad oil with a little pepper ard salt and a 
saltspoon‘ul of made mustard, then add one tablespoonful of vinegar in which 
some red cabbage has been pickled. Place a layer of sliced cooked potatoes at 
the bottom of a salad bowl, then a layer of thinly-sliced corned beef or tinned 
tongue ; cover the meat with some pickled cabbage, sprinkle a little of the oil 
and vinegar dressing over it, and then put another layer of potatoes, meat, and 
cabbage, and proceed in the same way until the bowl contains the requisite 
quantity of the salad. 

DEVILLED BIscuIrs. 

Melt two ounces of butter, or clarified dripping, in a frying-pin, and place 
in it six or eight plain biscuits which are not thick—milk biscuits answer very 
well ; turn the biscuits occasionally, and let them remain until all the butter is 
absorbed, taking care that they do not burn. Dust them well with black 
pepper, salt, cayenne, and a little curry powder which have been mixed 
together. Cover the biscuits with a layer of bloater or cod-roe paste which 
has been heated in a saucepan wih a little butter, and serve at once. If more 
convenient, cheese may be used instead of the paste ; melt the cheese ina 
saucepan with a small quantity of butter. add pepper and salt, a saltspoonful of 
made mustard, and a little Worcester sauce, and pour over the biscuits. 
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raised to add to the glories of the summer garden. From 1860 
to 1870 exquisite tea roses were given to the world, roses 
treasured in every good garden, household names, around which 
cling memories of dreamy hours passed amongst the flowers in 
the days when fantastic figures in red and yellow coloured the 
lawn. These dainty roses were a breath of new life in the 
garden, and almost all the early kinds are with us now—the 
famous Maréchal Niel, raised. in 1864, Alba Rosea, Belle 
Lyonnaise, the beautiful Catherine Mermet, Jean Pernet, La 
Boule d’Or, and Mme. Charles, a variety that of recent years 
has become popular. It seems to have been overshadowed in 
the past. The Rev. Mr. Hollingsworth was one of the first 
exhibitors of the tea rose, and the flowers shown by him in the 
Hanover Square Rooms in 1858 were a revelation. People 
were unaccustomed in those days to delicate shell petals, subtle 
and beautiful in hue, and of sweet fragrance, unlike the heavy yet 
enjoyable perfume of the old garden roses of that time. 

Tea roses are garden roses in every sense of the word. 
Their flowers, so tenderly hung on the bushes, are of pure 
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shades—white, pink, rose, yellow, 
and crimson—and in June they 
greet the opening summer, con- 
tinuing to expand until frosts and 
rains of autumn or early winter make 
this impossible. No other group of 
roses is so free, graceful, and with us 
through so many months; precious 
material to gather for the house, to 
mass in big bowls, and to waft sweet 
perfume into the room. When the 
yellow daffodils are making a brave 
show in the garden, the picture is 
richer still if the rising shoots of the 
tea rose, as crimson as any flower, 
are near to deepen the effect. It is 
enjoyable, too, in sweet September 
mornings to wander into the garden and 
gather the dew-spangled flowers for 
the breakfast-table, fresher and richer 
in colour even than in summer, when 
roses of a hundred forms fling their 
odorous burden over shrub and hedge. 

This group is hardy, and not 
troublesome to grow. Many may 
declare tea roses are tender, but it has 
been proved otherwise when reasonable 
care is taken to obtain the plants upon 
the proper stock, avoiding those 
varieties of very delicate growth. 
They love sunshine, and detest north 
and easterly exposures, even the Gloire — Copyright 
de Dijon, most accommodating and 
fragrant of roses, sulking often in a cold spot where its young 
leaves and shoots are disturbed by cutting winds. The climbers 
may, of course, be planted against walls, perhaps some low 
stone walk encircling the flower garden, against which the strong 
Dijon Tea, Bouquet d’Or, Mme. Berard, or even the orange- 
tinted W. A. Richardson, hang their flower clusters in 
graceful profusion; but the dwarfs, that is, the plants of low 
growth, to distinguish them from the standards, are seen to 
advantage grouped in beds, one variety in each bed, with, 
may be, pansies of suitable colour or -low-growing flowers 
amongst them. The soil should be good without being filled 
with manure.. Plenty of drainage is essential, and if the natural 
ground is poor, then put in, after digging it out to a fair depth, 
a layer of brick rubbish, 2ft. of silky loam, with some crushed 
bone, thoroughly decayed cow-dung, and wood-ashes added. 
Over the drainage put some turf, to provide a free egress for 
the water, and raise the beds a little to let superfluous moisture 
pass away. 

The times to plant are October, November, March, and 
April, late October being the best season; but there is some- 
thing even more important than the planting time, and that is the 
stock. None is so valuable for dwarf plants as the seedling 
brier, and the cutting brier is useful too. Avoid always the 
Manetti, and try to get every plant upon its own roots, which is 
not always easy to accomplish, as this means plants from 
cuttings, which take longer to establish than those grafted. 
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A BUNCH OF TEA ROSES. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
It is not, however, we must say, every variety that succeeds best 
on its own roots. Some prefer to be grafted. Unfortunately, 
severe winters thin the ranks of standard tea roses; but when 
the position is very sheltered and protection can be given, standard 
tea roses form leafy heads, burdened with flowers for several 
months. In some gardens the standards are frequently trans- 
planted or laid in under a north wall each autumn until spring. Of 
course this is scarcely beneficial, but tea roses seem to suffer 
less from constant removal than the hybrid perpetual race. 
It is so easy to protect dwarf plants, that one wonders any 
strong kind is killed during the winter. Give them natural 
protection, that is, mould up the dwarfs each autumn with soil, 
removing this in the spring. If the growth gets cut to the 
ground-line, sturdy shoots will spring up later on in the year. 
No other method of protection is so certain as this moulding 
up of the stems. During the summer give the beds plenty of 
water, varied occasionally with supplies of liquid manure. 

The way to propagate is by budding in July, cuttings, 
grafting, and layering. Cuttings should be chosen from wood 
that has flowered, and put them in during July under glass. 
Make them each about 3in. long, and do not remove the leaves. 
Sprinkle with water occasionally, and keep slightly shaded, when 
they will quickly root. Pot up when rooted, and grow on in 
gentle heat, planting out during the following spring. 

It would be interesting to learn from readers of Country 
Lire the names of those kinds which thrive best and seem 
most happy in their gardens, 
Some tea roses are more 
vigorous than others, and any 
set list will not make every 
rose-lover happy. Very 
beautiful in colour, and 
vigorous as a rule, are the 
following: Anna _ Ollivier, 
Marie Van Houtte, Francisca 
Kruger, the ivory white 
Innocente Pirola, Mme. 
Lambard, Perle des Jardins, 
the pinky-white Sylph, 
Souvenir de S. A. Prince, Mme. 
de Watteville, Ernest Metz, 
Mme. Charles, the flowers as 
rich as a cut apricot, Hon. E. 
Gifford, a very strong-growing 
rose, Dr. Grill, a mixture of 
exquisite shades, yellow, 
bronze, and other tints, Mme. 
Hoste, Mme. Falcot, a 
beautiful apricot colour, but 
unfortunately fickle, Ethel 
Brownlow, Safrano, and the 
beautiful G. Nabonnand. If 
our choice were confined to 
one rose, it would be G. 
Nabonnand, strong, free, 
fragrant, and of lovely 
“COUNTRY LIFE." shades. No garden rose is 
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more precious, flowering into the autumn as freely as in the 
sunshine of June. 
Tue Hysrip Tea Roses. 

Of recent years the tea rose has given birth to a distinct 
offspring, obtained by crossing the true tea-scented varieties with 
hybrid perpetuals and others. The first hybrid was La France, 
a glorious foundation for a group which contains not a few of the 
most vigorous and beautiful roses of the garden. One need 
scarcely write of this hybrid, so fresh in colour and filled with 
sweetest perfume. This appeared in 1867, followed by Captain 
Christy and Cheshunt Hybrid in 1873. But a new era dawned 
in the rose world when the late Mr. Henry Bennett began 
to send out his famous hybrids, raised by crossing varieties 
scientifically, not in any haphazard way, chancing to Nature to 
give something unusual and delightful from her great work- 
shop. The result of Mr. Bennett’s work is seen in every good 
garden. Who does not treasure the hybrid Viscountess Folkestone, 
a deliciously artistic rose, its big loose petals so daintily tinted 
and fragrant, or the more stilted Grace Darling, perhaps the 
strongest rose that may be discovered ; and to this group belongs 
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Caroline Testout, a pink flower of much beauty. It is not too 
much to declare that no garden, where there is sufficient space 
to grow roses in variety, is worthy of its name without 
such hybrids as Grace Darling, Viscountess Folkestone, Clara 
Watson, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Camoens, Mme. Pernet Ducher, 
Souvenir de Mme. E. Verdier, Marquise de Salisbury, a brilliant 
crimson rose, almost scarlet, so intense is its hue, Gloire 
Lyonnaise, clear lemon in colour, and that delightful autumn rose 
Augustine Guinoisseau. 

The Noisette roses are too much like the tea-scented race to 
deserve distinction. They have no individuality, although 
exquisite in colour and form, but possess the delightful 
attributes of the true teas. This group originated by crossing 
the musk and the China roses, and were obtained by M. 
Noisette in America in 1820. The flowers usually appear in 
clusters, and W. A. Richardson is a type of its particular class. 
Very vigorous and handsome climbing roses chosen from the 
tea and Noisette groups are Gloire de Dijon, which makes many 
English cottages picturesque, Maréchal Niel, rarely satisfactory 
in the garden, Climbing Devoniensis, Belle Lyonnaise, Mme. 
Berard, Bouquet d’Or, Duchess Auerstadt, Allister Stella Gray, 
Mme. Chauvry, Kaiserin Frederick, Climbing Perle des Jardins, 
and the Climbing Nephetos. Very charming climbers amongst 
the Noisettes are W. A. Richardson, Celine Forestier, Aimée 
Vibert, Mme. Alfred Carriere, Reve d’Or, Mme. P. Cochet, and 
L’Ideal ; whilst of the hybrid teas, familiar names are Souvenir de 
Mme. J. Metral, Reine Olga de Wurtemberg, Cheshunt Hybrid, 
Reine Marie Henriette, the pretty Gustave Regis, and Pink Rover. 

Tea roses are welcome throughout the year, and with a warm 
house their flowers will form a girdle of blossom, under glass the 
plants succeeding wonderfully; indeed, an amateur gardener 
with a small greenhouse can obtain surprising results. But it is 
impossible to enter into every detail of culture concerning this 
‘“‘ Flower of the Month,” and no fairer blossom can be chosen to 
mark the leafy time of June. 





THE SECOND LESSON, 


lessons to your six or seven months’ old dog (the right age 
to begin varies, of course, with different dogs, and young 
ladies are almost always more precocious than young gentlemen), 
that youand nooneelse should betheteacher. You see, the dog 
does not fully understand that ‘‘ Dead’ means such and such a 
thing, and “* Toho” means something else. All he knows is 
that he has to do certain 
things when the sound that 
you are pleased to call 
“Dead” comes from your 
mouth, and something else 
when there comes the sound 
that you are pleased to call 
“Toho.” It is the sounds 
that the dog goes by. And it 
is not possible that the same 
words said by yourself and 
said by another will sound 
quite the same. There will 
necessarily be a difference, and 
the difference will of course 
tend to confuse the dog. 
Therefore, at first, always 
teach the dog yourself, and let 
none other have the teaching 
of him. 
But, on the other hand, 
I would not wish this ‘ one- 
man teaching” to go on too 
long. When the dog is fairly 
perfect in its first lesson—let 
us say when it will pause, and 
prolong its’ pause, at the 
caution of the word “‘ Toho!” 
without use of the check- 
string, and will continue 
pausing unti) you encourage 
it forward with a wave of the 
Copyright hand and the word “On! ”’-— 


l is very much to be recommended, when you begin your 
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then it is not a bad plan to let someone else give the pupil a little 
instruction. Of course it must be someone who is very perfectly 
acquainted with your own methods. It would never do to have 
one teacher teaching the dog one thing and one another. Both 
must, as nearly as may be, reproduce the same sounds and the 
same gestures in order to lead the dog to the same ends; other- 
wise you will inevitably confuse him. But the advantage of this 
occasional change of the instructor is that it prevents the dog 
becoming too much of a ‘one-man dog.” There is a certain, 
not very amiable, pleasure, perhaps, in having a dog that will 
work for you and you alone, but it is often very troublesome, as, 
for instance, when you want to send a friend out shooting with 
the keeper and are unable to be with them. Then the “ one- 
man dog” becomes virtually useless. One sees this tendency, to 
work for one master only, perhaps more often in retrievers than 
in any other class of dog, and with them it matters less. Your 
retriever is a more personal friend than the setters and pointers 
of the kennel, and it is a maxim with many never to lend a 
retriever. In any case, though it is appealing to a poor motive, 
it has to be considered that a dog’s value is much diminished if 
it will work for one man only, and in this connection a word of 
caution about buying a broken dog is not amiss. It is to be 
presumed that you will not buy a dog said to be broken without 
seeing him work, or without relying on the word of a very trusty 
friend. When you see him work, observe the signals to which 
his master makes him work, for obviously you cannot expect 
him, when he comes to you, to fall into your ways unless you 
liken them to those he has been used to. If possible, try him 
yourself to your own signals. 
Then you know exactly where 
you are with him. 

We have presumed that 
you arrived, at the conclusion 
of the first lesson, frequently 
repeated before _ perfectly 
learned, no doubt, at the point 
at which the dog would stand 
fairly steady for a while at 
the first pause on winding the 
desirable dainty hidden away. 
He will not move on towards 
it until you encourage him by 
the forward wave of the arm— 
the right arm—or by the word 
“On!” Either pointer or 
setter we would bring up to 
this standard by the same 
process of education. By way 
of illustration of two splendid 
examples of their respective 
kinds, we gave the pictures or 
Heather Malt and Mallwyd 
Prince with the first lesson; 
with this we may show another 
fine pointer and setter from 
the same kennel, HEATHER 
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By way of caution, before 
going further, we may counsel 
you against shouting your 
commands to the dog over- 
loud. In the field they will 
reach him from a considerable 
distance, and a softly-spoken 
word in the room will strike 
his ears as forcibly as a loudly- 
spoken word in the field. 
Moreover, the less and the 
less loudly you have to speak 
at all times the better, for 
nothing scares game so badly 
as the sound of the human 
voice. Do all that you can 
do by signals, and attract the 
dog’s attention in the room 
by a low note on the whistle 
that you propose to use in the 
field. 

The next lesson that you 
have to teach your young dog 
is to ‘‘down-charge” at the 
sound of the gun. Proceeding 
in this way, you will be 
following out the course of 
events in the field, which will 
be as follows: First, the dog 
will wind the birds, then he 
will pause at the signal, 

vopyright. given if necessary, of your 

exclamation of “Toho!” and 

the uplifted right arm; next he will draw on, at the signal 
of “On!” and the wave forward of the arm; and then, 
when the birds rise and you fire, he must be taught to 
down-charge. This is a difficult lesson to teach him. The 
pause was partly a natural one; the drawing on is in 
accordance with all that he would wish to do; but the down- 
charge is opposed to all his desires. It is more than probable 
that many lessons will be required before you make him perfect 
at this. He must down-charge in the first instance in answer to 
your command of “ Down!” and to the signal of the left arm 
uplifted, as the right was uplifted for the ‘“‘Toho!” These 
signals you must teach him to understand on the instant, and to 
give them instant obedience. You must go up to the dog, force 
him down by firm but gentle pressure, and keep him down, 
repeating the word “down,” and holding up the left arm 
meanwhile. If he move ever so little, or begin to rise, you 
must go back to him, insist on dragging him to the exact 
spot from which he stirred, and press him down once more. 
Let there be no compromise. In this, and indeed in all your 
instructions, you must be content with no less than instant, 
unhesitating obedience. And, ‘having obtained this, do not 
weary him; do not try his patience long, especially at first. 
Reward him with caresses and dainties. Remember always 
that it is by a system of rewards, far more than by a system of 
punishments, that you will teach your dog. Punishment is 
occasionally necessary, but its use should be very occasional, 
and it is not the slightest use punishing the dog for failure to 
obey commands which he does not understand. The first object 
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is to make the dog under- 
stand what you want. When 
that is done it is time to think 
—and to think twice or three 
times—whether ‘you will gain 
your ends by: punishing him 
tor wilful disobedience to those 
commands. 

The utmost patience and 
self-control are demanded of 
the person who will break dogs 
successfully, and at no point 
is this patience more tried than 
when teaching the -dog to 
down-charge. It is such an 
unnatural business. There- 
fore, for the sake of your own 
temper as for that of the 
pupil, let the first lessons in 
this distasteful branch of 
education be brief. Repeat 
them often if you like, but do 
not practise them too long at 
any one time. When the dog 
is a little advanced, take him 
by surprise now and then, calling out “Down!” and giving 
the signal when he is not expecting it. Insist, as before, on 
absolute obedience, and never fail to reward him when he does 
well. It isto be borne in mind that this down-charging is to 
follow immediately the discharge of the gun. Therefore it is 
well to accompany the command and the gesture at first with 
the firing of a boy’s toy pistol, so as not to alarm a timid dog by 
too loud a report in the room. If your young dog shows any 
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disposition to be ‘‘ gun-shy,” it is well to fire the pistol several 
times about his feeding hour, gradually increasing the sound, as 
by using a real powder and shot pistol and so on, until he 
will bear the sound of a gun without starting. It ought, of 
course, to be the most delightfully exciting sound in the world 
for him. 

This, the second, is perhaps the hardest lesson that we 
shall have to teach; but taught it must be. Thereafter, by way of 
relaxation, we may take a look 
round the rest of the kennel, 
and see some friends that have 
been through rather a different 
course of instruction, which 
must be described at some 
future time. There are the 
three game little Aberdeen 
terriers, HFraTHER CHARM, 
HEATHER GEM, AND HEATHER 
Beauty, delightful little dogs, 
for there is no species that 
make more intelligent or more 
affectionate pets. Then there 
is the nice couple of small 
spaniels, CoLESHILL SPAN AND 
HeatuHer Lintie, and, finally, 
the beautiful brace, HEATHER 
QUEEN AND RoTHER QUEEN. 
All these have gone through 
the mill, have passed their 
standards, such as they are, 
and all of them show very 
plainly, by their affection for 
their teacher, that he might 
truthfully write up over the 
threshold of their dwelling- 
place, “It is all done by 
kindness.” 
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logical Gardens in Europe. This is partly due to the 

natural aptitude of the Dutch for managing foreign 
animals, in which, as well as in the control of savage races, 
they are as good as Englishmen. True, they havea perpetual 
war going on with the Achinese, but that is because they cannot 
spare enough men and money to conquer these savages. But 
the Dutch East Indies are perfect models of prosperity and good 
government, and the rajahs and chiefs make presents of wild 
animals to the Dutch Queen, who sends them to the Dutch 
Zoological Gardens just as Queen Victoria or the Prince of 
Wales receive tributes of lions and elephants and send them to 
Regent’s Park. 

The Amsterdam Zoo is also very rich, for it is highly 
popular, and people pay good entrance fees and spend large 
sums of money at the restaurants in the beautiful grounds. 
This, with increments from ground rents and subscriptions, is all 
spent on the gardens, or in buying beasts, birds, and fish. 

The management excels in rearing cubs of lions, tigers, and 
jaguars, and in keeping in fine health and plumage a magnificent 
collection of water-birds and cranes. There are three large 
ponds crowded with ‘“‘swim vogels,” as the Dutch call water- 
fowl, and rows of little palaces, each with a sandy court and a 


age hee ese possesses one of the best-arranged Zoo- 


running stream in front for cranes, stalks, flamingos, and the 
like. The soil is a warm dry mixture of sand and peat, which 
suits all animals to perfection, especially those which naturally 
live in a dry climate, and consequently suffer from damp in any 
form. 

The result of this difference of soil between the Zoo at 
Amsterdam and that in Regent’s Park, where the ground is a 
cold clay, is especially noticeable in the case of the African 
monkeys, and the small burrowing rodents, such as the prairie- 
dogs. Nearly all the baboons, for instance, are creatures which 
live naturally among sand and rocks, while the prairie-dogs, as 
everyone knows, live on dry plains. In London the baboons 
have to be kept indoors always, in a glass-covered house, floored 
with boards raised to a considerable height above the ground, in 
order that the air may be heated beneath them. At Amsterdam, 
on the contrary, most of these big monkeys, and especially the 
baboons, have an outdoor house, with the natural dry sandy 
floor, and plenty of rocks and trees set up in it. Holes lead 
from this to the inner house, and out of these the big baboons 
creep, just as if they were their favourite caves in the kopjes of 
South Africa or the mountains of Abyssinia, and turn over the 
sand in the hands to look for beetles and insects, just like 
children turning over sea-sands to look for shells. They also 
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drink copiously from stone water troughs, putting their heads 
down and drinking like little men on all fours. But the creatures 
which get the most amusement out of these sandy runs are our 
friends the prairie-dogs, shown in the illustrations given on 
this page. 

Our prairie-dogs at the Zoo live in small hutches, with 
boarded floors, so that the main joy of their lives, which consists 
in digging holes and filling them up again, is denied to them. 
At Amsterdam they have an outdoor run, and an indoor house 
as well. Our first illustration shows the party Ar BreakFast, 
sitting up on end and cramming biscuits into their mouths with 
their hands. They do this with a rapidity and manual dexterity 
which reminds the visitor of the distressingly nimble use of 
fingers and thumbs exhibited by cigarette-makers in a shop 
window when working against time-to make up their number on 





AT BREAKFAST. 

a Saturday morning. In the corner may be seen another prairie- 
dog looking out of his burrow. Outside this house is a regular 
prairie-dog town, where the whole party spénd the day digging 
holes, or staring at people who stare at them. When a prairie- 
dog is tired of staring he whisks round, shakes his tail, gives a 
little bark, and begins to dig. Behind him the sand flies out like 
the tail of a comet, and in about 3sec. he has disappeared. 
Other prairie-dogs then shove the earth in over him and pat it 
down, and occasionally sit upon it, till the miner either pushes 
back up the burrow or emerges like a diving duck a foot or so 
off. A SENTINEL PRrairiE-DoG is usually posted officiously on 
a large broken drain-pipe in the run. On this he sits, and when 
he sees anything remarkable gives a bark, of which the others, 
as a rule, take not the smallest notice whatever. 





A SENTINEL PRAIRIE-DOG. 





A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


HE Solitary Summer” is published by Messrs. Macmillan, and it 
is by the author of ‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” Clearly 
the proper thing, in these days when privacy is held in little respect, 

would be to weary oneself with conjecture as to the personality of Elizabeth, who 

is herself the author. Very likely I am quite alone among those who gossip 
about books in not knowing who Elizabeth is, and where she lives, and how 
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much she spends in a year. No doubt all these things could be found out with 
very little trouble, and it is quite possible that, on the discovery, some of the 
illusion of the books might be lost, some of the gilt knocked off the ginger-bread. 
It might be discovered that the author’s tastes were not really half so simple and 
sweet and pleasant as they seem to be; or it may be that she is really 
bedridden, or something of that kind. I protest that it is much the most 
pleasant thing not to know these little personal details, and to keep all one’s 
illusions. So much the more pleasant course is this, and so much the more 
prudent—for this is a world of disappointments, in which the real person so 
rarely comes up to the ideal—that wise men and women will be contented not 
to know who Elizabeth is, which really does not matter at all, but what she is 
and what she writes herself down to be, with the most charming freedom from 
vanity, in her books. Other reasons there are, quite old-fashioned, for 
respecting the desire to remain anonymous when it is plainly sincere. Good 
taste enjoins such respect. Why, then, refuse to show good taste when the 
demonstration involves no trouble at all? 

Varied indeed were the delights of ‘‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden,” 
but you shall find an equal and even a greater variety in ‘*The Solitary 
Summer.” It is now whimsical, now pathetic ; it is instinct with the passion for 
the open air; it is written by a woman ‘who loves books and knows them passing 
well, who is wrapped up in her garden, her books, her husband, and her 
children, who is full of humorous sympathy for her poorer neighbours, who knows 
also when to be cynical and shrewd. It reflects the moods of such a woman in 
a fashion which seems artless, so thin is the thread of coherence between one 
page and another ; and yet, just because it seems as if the whole book had been 
written without effort and without method, the artistic strength displayed is 
really very great. 

Elizabeth and the ‘‘ Man of Wrath,” who is her husband and not really a 
man of wrath at all but an amiable cynic, resolve, or Elizabeth resolves for the 
two of them, to seclude themselves and their family for a season. ‘I want to 
be alone for a whole summer, and get to the very dregs of life. I want to be as 
idle as I can, so that my soul may have time to grow. Nobody shall be invited 
to stay with me, and if anyone calls they will be told that I am out, or away or 
sick. I shall spend the months in the garden, or on the plain, and in the 
forests, where the pine needles are everlastingly dry, and when the sun shines 
Ill lie on the heath and see how the broom flares against the clouds. I shall 
be perpetually happy because there will be no one to worry me. Out there on 
the plain there is silence, and where there is silence I have discovered there is 
peace.” Almost does this opening passage prepare the reader for a long series 
of the meditations of a feminine Thoreau; perhaps, for a moment, Elizabeth 
thought she would like to play Thoreau’s part with variations; but she could 
not have done so, tried she never so hard, for she is without Thoreau’s essential 
selfishness, and she is witty. ‘‘‘ A bad cook is more effectual a great deal than 
Kissingen and Carlsbad and Homburg rolled into one, and very much cheaper. 
As long as I have her, my dear man, you will be comparatively thin and 
amiable. Poor Schmidt, as you call him, eats too much of those delectable 
savouries, and then looks at his wife and wonders why he married her.- Don’t 
let me catch you doing that.’ ‘I do not think it is very likely,’ said the Man of 
Wrath.” So we meet them first, Elizabeth wondering whether the answer was 
given prettily, in reference to her, or sarcastically, in relation to the savouries. 
Much of that which follows is concerned with common-place matters enough ; 
but the playful Elizabeth can gild the common-place, and can write wittily even 
of such matters as the choice of a gardener, There is the ‘‘ chastening week” 
of selection, ‘* Their remarks were, naturallv, of the frankest nature, as I had 
told them that I had had practically only gardeners’ assistants since I lived here, 
and they had no idea, when they were politely scoffing at some arrangement, 
that it happened to be one of my own.” The criticisms, all hostile, are also 
mutually contradictory, and she is content to secure one who is deaf, humble, 
and fond of gardening. In many beautiful passages Elizabeth describes the 
garden, and this is one of the best of them : 

‘* June 16th,—Yesterday morning I got up at three o’clock and stole 
through the echoing passages and strange dark rooms, undid with trembling 
hands the bolts of the door to the verandah, and passed out into a wonderful, 
unknown world. I stood for a few moments motionless on the steps, almost 
frightened by the awful purity of Nature when all the sin and ugliness is shut up 
and asleep, and there is nothing but beauty left. It was quite light, yet a 
bright moon hung in.the cloudless grey-blue sky ; the flowers were all awake, 
saturating the air with scent ; and a nightingale sat on a hornbeam quite close 
to me, in loud raptures at the coming of the sun. There, in front of me, was 
the sundial, there were the rose bushes, there was the bunch of pansies I had 
dropped the night before still lying on the path; but how strange and unfamiliar 
it all looked, and how holy—as though God must be walking there in the cool of 
the day. I went down the path leading to the stream on the east side of the 
garden, brushing aside the rockets that were bending across it drowsy with dew, 
the larkspurs on either side of me rearing their spikes of heavenly blue against 
the steely blue of the sky, and the huge poppies like splashes of blood amongst 
the greys and blues and faint pearly whites of the innocent new-born day. On 
the garden side of the stream there is a long row of silver birches, and on the 
other side a rye-field reaching across in powdery grey waves to the part of the 
sky where a solemn glow was already burning.” Surely this is a true anda 
beautiful and a poetic passage ; and for the man or woman who. may sneer at it 
—there will be such—one need feel nothing but pity. 

But Elizabeth has eyes to see human beings, a heart to sympathise 
with them, and a quick smile for their peculiarities. She persuades the Man of 
Wrath to appoint to the local living a cheerful little man, with an ailing wife, 
‘* but already his eldest child, a girl of ten, took a great deal of the work off 
her mother’s shoulders, poor baby. He was perfectly natural, and said in the 
simplest way that if the choice were to fall on him, it would relieve him of many 
grinding anxieties ; whereupon I privately determined that if the choice did not 
fall on him, the Man of Wrath and I would be strangers from that hour.” 
Success is achieved, and warm-hearted Elizabeth feels as if she had been 
benevolent, and laughs at herself even while she thinks, ‘‘I am glad he has so 
many children, because there will be more to be made happy.” ' Her stories of 
the crass, hopeless, stolid ignorance of the peasantry, their fear of fresh air, their 
disobedience to doctors’ orders, are full of pathos. The watchman’s wife has 
a baby. According to the custom of the district, neither baby nor mother must 
be seen out of doors until the christening. This isin September. In March, 
‘on a day that smelt of violets,” Elizabeth meets the mother,. who weeps 
because the baby does not thrive, ‘‘its arms are no thicker than my finger. 7s 
Elizabeth prescribes sunshine ; the mother, who has never had her child out in 
all the six months, sobs that she is sure it would die. . The doctor prescribes 
sunshine ‘and physic. ‘‘ Early in July it died, and its first outing was to the 
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cemetery in the pine woods three miles off. ‘I took such care of it,’ moaned 
the mother, when I went to try and comfort her after the funeral, ‘it would 
never have lived so long but for the care I took of it.’ ‘And what the doctor 
ordeied did it no good ?’ I ventured to ask, as gently as I could. ‘Oh! I did 
not take it out; how could I? It would have killed it at once—at least I have 
kept it alive till now.’ And she flung her arms across the table, and burying her 
head in them wept bitterly.” Surely a very touching scene this. There is 
nothing of the selfishness of Thoreau here, and even less of it in the story of her 
treatment of a young couple who had sinned, albeit not very seriously, having 
regard to the custom of the country. She finds them home and occupation, 
and they are married. ‘And so they were dismissed, and then the parson 
, 
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e | ‘O those who have under- 
taken the training and 
flying of the goshawk, 

the pleasure of walking, with hawk on fist, over rough grass land 

having a good sprink- 
ling of rabbits sitting 

out, or working a 

spaniel through reed- 

beds for water-hens, is 
not to be surpassed, 
provided the hawk be 
thoroughly trained and 
in perfect flying con- 
dition. Every living 
thing that stirs, every 
movement, is taken in 
and scrutinised with a 
keenness that shows 
how ready she is to 
dash at the first living 
object, whether fur or 
feather, that may jump 
up in front of her. 

The starting power of 

a goshawk is truly 

astonishing, for how- 

ever quick one may be 
in seeing a rabbit bolt 
from its squat, the 
hawk will have seen 
it first and will have 
shot from the glove with a suddenne~s that is quite startling. 

How keen a gos will be to follow eve:y movement of the spaniel, 

especially if they are accustomed to be worked together! The 

least excitement 
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on 
the part of the dog, 
the keenness when 


scent of any kind be 
touched, is shared by 
the hawk, and shown 
by her in many ways. 
A goshawk very soon 
learns to follow the 
spaniel in covert, I 
have often seen my 
goshawk, Shaya, 
follow the spaniel, 
going from tree to 
tree, and keeping a 
little behind, ready to 
fly a rabbit, pheasant, 
or water-hen that may 
be put up for her. 
Personally I am very 
fond of flying water- 
hens; they are 
generally found in 
places that are well 
adapted to the flight 
of the goshawk, and 
are, as a rule, in fair 
numbers, so that it is 
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came, in a fever at this last example of deadly sin, and I. with the want of moral 
sense so often observable in woman, could only think with pity of their childish- 
ness.” So some idea has been given of the variety of Elizabeth’s moods; but 
she has many more ; moods of playful tenderness with her children, recollections 
of the French governess of her youth, of the gluttony of German natives, and so 
forth. Perhaps a few examples of the impositions set by the French governess 
may serve to relieve this promiscuous essay from a certain solemnity. They are 
certainly ingenious. ‘‘ ‘ Elisabeth, vous ecrirez, dés que nous rentrons, le verbe 


Prier le Bon Dieu de mAider ane plus Etre st impertinente, Lemander 


pardon pour Avoir Sifflé comme un Gamin quelconque, Vouloir ne plus Oublier 
999 


de Nettover mes Ongles. 
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not difficult to procure flights; also one is able to use spaniels, 
which adds great keenness to the sport. A spaniel used for 
hawking should be well under command, should drop when told, 
keep in to heel, and must retrieve. I use both cockers and field 
spaniels for hawking, 
and at present have a 
small cocker bitch that 
is one of the very best. 
She is a first-rate 
retriever, and is often 
of great use in retriev- 
ing live lures, etc. 
There is no prettier 
sight than to see a 
good-looking liver tan 
and white — spaniel 
working along the side 
of a bed of reeds, his 
well-carried stern ever 
in motion; suddenly 
he winds a water-hen, 
for a second or two he 
stands, the gos is all 
excitement, and in 
another moment she is 
away after her quarry 
that the old dog has 
flushed to her. 


4 


Since Christmas 
PLACE, Copyright JT have had some 
excellent sport, and 


owing to the kindness of various friends there has been no lack 
of suitable places for obtaining this flight. I hawk three days 
a week, viz., Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. Of course one 
is often kept at home 
by unpropitious 
weather; but what 
sport is there that is 
not affected by the 
elements. 

It is Wednesday, 
and at two o’clock 
(the usual time for 
starting) we find our- 
selves on the banks of 
the river Cam, with 
every prospect of an 
afternoon’s sport. We 
make our way to a 
patch of swampy 
ground, surrounded by 
willows and covered 
with dead reeds, 
stumps, and_= small 
patches of water. As 
we approach, three 
snipe, awakened from 
their mid-day repose, 
whisk up in front of 
us, and make the old 
gos jump as one would 
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unexpectedly. A word to the spaniel soon starts that 
worthy off quartering the reeds and rough ground some 
soyds. away. 

How keen the gos looks, her crest a little up, her 
feathers slightly roused, and there is a grip on the glove 
that means business. Now the dog has winded something; 
in he goes, and away flies a water-hen, his bright scarlet 
wattle proclaiming him to bean old stager. The gos has gone and 
is nearly up to him; his legs are well out behind, and he is doing 
his best to reach a small covert not far off; but it is all up, and 
with a dull thud the gos binds, and is carried by the light 
breeze right on into the aforesaid covert. We run, splashing 
through the swampy places, and get into the covert, soon to 
find her pluming away at her quarry. She is taken up, 
rewarded, and, after the water-hen is taken from her foot, we 
make our way out to the open again. Just as we are on the 
edge of the swamp up jumps a rabbit; I slip the gos, and away 
she goes, close to the ground and flying very keenly. She soon 
overtakes Brer Rabbit, and puts in her first stroke, which is a 
telling one, for Brer Rabbit goes on again in a very half-hearted 
way, and the next moment is held firmly in the foot of his 
enemy. Iam soon up, and, after rewarding the gos, we decide 
to have a few minutes’ rest; so we find a gate, and, putting the 
gos on the post, enjoy a pipe. 

Our next move is along the river; there are plenty of 
water-hens, but they are too fond of deep water; however, we 
work up stream, and very soon one is found and flushed. It 
flies straight up the middle of the river; off goes the gos, and 
soon overtakes the quarry ; butat the critical moment the water- 
hen drops like a stone into deep water, and is lost to sight; up 
shoots the gos, and comes down wind to some trees a couple of 
hundred yards away.” She is in an excellent temper after her 
two previous kills, so is taken down at once, the dead water-hen 
being thrown out to her. I retrace my steps to the point 
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where the last flight had started from, and work the dog 
through the reeds. 

it is not long before another water-hen is found; this 
bird is a good plucked ’un, and leaving the river on the opposite 
side makes for a pond by the railway, some distance off, across 
a large grass meadow. I cannot resist such a flight, and slip the 
gos, with the result that after a stern chase across the open both 
pursuer and pursued are lost from sight behind a thick thorn 
bush. Now comes the difficulty ; the river is between us and the 
gos, and there is no bridge for half a mile down stream. At last 
the difficulty is solved by the finding of a fallen willow which is 
lying across the river, and after a careful crawling along the 
branches I land on the far bank and start off in search of the 
gos. I soon reach the bush, and after carefully looking and 
listening for the bell without success I cross the railway and 
hear a faint tinkle some way ahead and make for the spot, 
to find the gos already breaking into her quarry. This flight 
must have been quite 4ooyds., which for a water-hen flight 
is an exceptionally good one. After the usual rewarding, I 
retrace my steps to the river, and as it is nearly four o’clock we 
decide to turn towards home. However, we have not done yet, 
for another water-hen is found, and after a short flight brought 
to bag. After showing such good sport, I feed the gos up, 
and we make our way to the Red Lion Inn at Whittlesford, 
where after some tea we put on our pipes and talk over the 
afternoon’s sport. 

A rather curious incident happened while rabbit hawking 
with this same goshawk a week or two back, as it shows the 
wonderful determination a goshawk is possessed of. I was 
working my dog up a small hedgerow, when a rabbit was put 
out and made across the corner of the field to a deep ditch and 
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bank about goyds. away. The gos flew it instantly, and after 
catching it up put in two telling strokes. The rabbit then 
jumped across the ditch, and was taken almost while in the air, 
with the result that both rabbit and goshawk tumbled over and 
over down into the water from a height that could not have been 
less than 8ft. On my arrival at the spot, all that was to be 
seen was the gos in water nearly up to her wing butts. After 
feeling about in the muddy water I lifted out the rabbit (dead) 
and gos, the latter still retaining her hold, and not in any way 
disturbed by her wetting. It is needless to say that after this 
she was allowed to feed up and enjoy a full crop, which she 
well deserved. 

The proper feeding of a goshawk in flying condition is most 
important, and requires even more care and judgment than that 
of any of the true falcons. I find that if a water-hen (perhaps 
a little more than _ or a rat be given on Monday, whether 
the hawk has been flown or not, no food on Tuesday, flown 
on Wednesday and fed up in the same manner, fasted on 
Thursday, and after being flown on Friday allowed to gorge 
herself, she will then go until the following Monday, when this 
programme can be gone through again. The amount of 
carrying to be done when once in ‘“ yarak” varies with the 
disposition of the individual goshawk. I think about three- 
quarters of an hour on non-flying days is quite sufficient. And 
on flying days, if operations are not started until two o’clock in 
the afternoon, the carrying subsequent to reaching the scene 
of action will be found enough to get the hawk in perfect 
yarak. I think it much better to leave goshawks out at night, 
provided there is no danger of dogs, etc. They seem to be 
much keener, and must be hardier. When out they require 
rather more food than if put in the mews at night. I prefer 
the use of the hood rather more than is usually advocated, also 
to enter a gos to the lure, as by this means she can often be 
taken down more readily thaa if always flown to the fist. 

I am a great admirer of the goshawk, and should be glad 
to read the practical experiences of those who are interested in 
this branch of falconry, and in particular of goshawking 
in India. 

In conclusion, I venture to say that in offering my expe: 
riences, I do so hoping that those who doubtless have had a 
far larger experience in falconry will not criticise them too 
severely, }. kL. N 
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Beauchamp is perhaps the most representative country 
home in Berkshire, for it lies nestled almost at the 
roots of the White Horse Hill. The White Horse, as everyone 
knows, is still the favourite object of pilgrimage to all and sundry 
in the Vale; and just beyond the-main base of the hill, and below 
the down on which is Wayland Smith’s cave, is set the manor 


- ‘ROM its situation the fine old manor house of Compton 
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COMPTON BEAUCHAMP, 


Near SHRIVENHAM, BERKSHIRE, 
THE SEAT OF . . 


His Honour santa BACON. 
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house whose old walls and moats are shown in our pages to-day. 
The admirable state of preservation in which it continues 
will be clear from the illustrations, and suggests that it has been 
continuously inhabited by some single family who were its happy 
owners. This, however, has not been the case, except for the 
last two generations. The present occupier is His Honour 
Judge Bacon, whose combined wit and wisdom have made him 
one of the most popular and 
best-known of those who ad- 
minister justice and judgment 
in the metropolis. Judge Bacon 
succeeded, as tenant of Compton 
Beauchamp, his father, Sir 
James Bacon, the last of the 
Vice-Chancellors. Up to the 
extreme limit of his long and 
honoured life the Vice-Chan- 
cellor enjoyed Compton Beau- 
champ as his country home. 
There he delighted to extend 
to his neighbours and friends 
a large hospitality, and to 
the very last was not only host 
in name but in fact, conversing 
with vivacity and interest with 
the youngest as with the oldest 
of his guests, and concerning 
himself always with theinterests 
of those around him. 

At the present time the 
Earls of Craven are the pro- 
prietors of the property. But 
it has not long been in that 
family, and previously changed 
hands at frequent intervals. 
Of its owner and maintenance 
at the end of ‘the last century, 
probably at the era when the 
Palladian additions were made 
at the back of the old Tudor 
house, the Earl of Wilton 
fortunately preserved some 
curious records in his ‘‘ Sports 
and Pursuits of the English.” 
At a time when ladies are every 
year more successful as land- 
owners, and in the domain of 
sport, this picture of a sporting 
lady of the past is of parti- 
cular interest. Her name was 
Miss Anne Richards, and in 
addition to Compton Beau- 
champ she was the possessor 
of ‘considerable advantages of 
personal complexion and 
understanding.” In other 
words, she was a good-looking 
young lady with a strong will 
and personality, and early 
determined to enjoy her for- 
tune and estate in her own 
way. In regard to the latter, 
she took the line that she 
owed it to herself to maintain 
Compton Beauchamp both 
well and handsomely, and to 
her neighbours to be hospit- 
able, whilst she was both kind 
to the sick and generous to 
“COUNTRY LIFE." the poor. She was, in fact, a 
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model squire, with a tendency to be rather too bountiful to all and 
sundry. No one came to the house on an errand without being 
refreshed by a meal and a tankard of ale. This naturally made 
errands to Compton Beauchamp popular. Of course, like most 
kind ladies, she was always ready to prescribe for the sick people. 
But the prescription took an odd form. A shilling on Sunday 
was one part—the nicest. But to qualify for the shilling the 
patients had to come to be bled by William Carter, her ‘“ body 
coachman.” Lord Wilton seems to write from personal recol- 
lection or first-hand accounts of this old man and five other 
men-servants of Miss Richards’s, all * stiff with family gold lace.” 

But it was for her pleasures that Miss Richards made 
Compton Beauchamp famous; she was absolutely devoted to the 
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sport of coursing. Ashdown, on the hills above, was one of the 
earliest meetings to win fame, under the Earl of Craven. 
But it was to the kennels of Miss Richards that many of the 
most celebrated breeds of dogs in the neighbourhood traced 
their origin. Every day in the season, wet or fine, she was 
dragged up in her coach to the ridgeway above on the downs, 
and, springing out on the turf, spent the morning coursing hares 
with her dogs. The latter took the place of friends, husband, or 
children at home. When she hired a cook, her first question 
was, ** Young woman, do you like dogs?” 

Answer, ‘‘ Yes, please you, ma’am, in their proper places.” 

“Then if you wish to take this place, please remember that 
their place in this house is wherever they think fit to go.” A 
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large ottoman was set in each 
room to be the property of the 
dogs, which are reported to 
have behaved themselves with 
a proper consciousness of their 
surroundings. She wrote an 
epitaph for herself, full of 
sporting metaphor, and left due 
provision for her dogs as well 
as for her adopted child when 
she died. 

Part of the charm of the 
house, and a useful lesson to 
future builders, consists in the 
cleverness with which the 
original architect used and 
developed the site. Wherever 
there are chalk downs (and 
these extend through many of 
the most beautiful counties of 
England), the natural site for 
houses is where the chalk 
joins the green sand at its 
base, not in the valleys so § ; it 
much as on the lower sides . 1 NASA I ls 
of the hills. This is where eo 
houses and villages have been ; pic Ge 
built from time immemorial, 
for it is there that the springs 
break out. The subterranean 
waters dissolve the green sand, 
the upper part sinks, and 
coombes are made. Then 
trees grow up, and houses are 
built, or have been built, in 
the sheltered hollows. There 
are four of these beautiful 
coombes near the foot of the White Horse Hill—Bear Coombe 
(where there is a typical old farmhouse under Uffington Wood), 
*awler Coombe, where there is no house, but crab-apple trees, 
so old that they might have seen the days of Merlin and Robin 
Goodfellow, the coombe where the Ock river rises under 
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the Manger, where is Woolstone Lodge, and this at Compton 
Beauchamp. To prevent the springing waters from making the 
house damp, the builders dug a moat, which they paved as well 
as built side walls for, and set the house on the island so 
made. The front moat faces the hill, and with its walls all 
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overgrown with creeping plants, - 
its fish, and rustic bridge, makes 

a pretty foreground to the old 

grey house. The terraced 

garden lies between the house 

and the steep hill above, and 

the terraces are part of the 

necessary treatment of such 

a site, otherwise the whole 

garden would be upon a slope. 

Up the centre runs a wide 

walk, leading from the bridge, 

while on the left are alternate 

flats and slopes of ancient turf. 

On either side of these are 

ancient trees, mostly elms, and 

though the garden faces north- 

west, it is so sheltered that most 

flowers grow there in profusion, 

and with most brilliant colours. 

On the right is a high brick 

wall, covered with old fruit 

trees, and the whole garden is 

a kind of sun-trap, sheltered 

from the north by the house, 

from the east by the slopes and 

trees, and from the south-west - 
gales by the hills and the old _— Copyright 

walls. High and thick box 

hedges (Berkshire is famous for these) line the walks on 
either hand on the line of the terraces, and lead to the 
very beautiful southern gate. This makes a most appropriate 
finish to the walks, and is the exit towards the Downs. 
The light iron tracery of this gate is remarkable. It is as 
good or better than anything of the kind in Berkshire, and 
the design of the posts on which it is hung, though simple, 
is pleasing and good. From the eastern moat the ancient 
design of the wing of the house is clearly seen. There are 
no sash windows, but good old Tudor casements, and even on 
this side the vine and other creepers flourish. The central 
court is charming. It is entered over the stone bridge at 
the back through the Palladian addition of more recent times. 
On its stone pavement stands a little fountain, and round its 
grey walls are ancient fig trees, carefully trained against the 
hewn stones with which the house is faced. With this central 
point of the demesne we may contrast the natural beauty of the 
fine row of beech columns, known as the ‘‘ Monks’ Walk.” Its 
name suggests an earlier date than the house, but it seems to 
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have been part of the intention of those who designed the grounds, 
unless they incorporated some older pleasaunce in this. The 
approach from the Vale of White Horse is very stately. Outer 
gate-posts mark off the entrance to an avenue from the roadway, 
and this fine double line of lofty trees is ended by good 
iron gates, giving on to the main carriage drive, which leads 
to the bridge. This approach was always known as “ Wig 
Avenue.” It is “wig” not ‘* whig,”.as some learned persons 
have endeavoured to prove. When Miss Anne Richards held 
sway there, and before her determination to remain single had 
been proved by experiment, the gentlemen of the Vale of White 
Horse used to ride over in State to visit her. Probably she held 
“At Homes.” But these were days of ceremony, and whether 
they came as invited guests or to pay calls, they used to 
stop atthe entrance to the avenue to put on their wigs. These 
were carried, all powdered and curled, by a groom ina wig box 
in front of his saddle. No doubt the inhabitants of Compton 
were delighted to see these gentlemen in their fine clothes 
stopping at the gate, taking off their riding hats, putting on their 
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wigs, and then dismounting, with hat under arm and cane in 
hand, walking with elegance and distinction over the bridge, 
and ringing at Miss Richards’s bell on the old door across 
the moat. C. J. CornisH. 





| Notes from a Naturatist’s Diary. 








HERE is a family of interesting British birds with satiny plumage, called 
grebes or ‘‘ loons.” In a volume of the Badminton Library a great crested 
grebe is represented flying across a stretch of marsh, and having upon 

its back a beautifully-barred immature bird. This is a representation of a fact 
admitted by ornithologists, and that the woodcock conveys its young to con- 
siderable distances through the 
air is no recent discovery. The 
fact was known as early as the 
middle of last century, though 
Gilbert White rightly surmised 
that those observers were mis- 
taken who fancied that the 
young was conveyed either by 
or in the bill. It is just as 
erroneous, however, to substitute 
the claws, as some have done, 
for the bill. The truth is, that 
when the parent bird wishes to 
convey her young one from a 
place of danger to one of safety, 
the tiny thing is gently pressed 
between the mother’s feet and 
against her breast, the aid of 
the bill being only resorted to 
when the burden has been hastily 
taken up. In this way the 
whole of the brood is some- 
times removed from one part of 
a wood to another, if the birds 
have been much disturbed. On 
this sul ject there is an inter- 
esting note in ‘* Lays of a Deer 
lorest,” by the Brothers Stuart. 
‘*One morning, silting on 
a grey stone, I sawa dark eye 
which was fixed upon mine from 
the bed of leaves before me, 
when suddenly the little brown 
head of a young woodcock 
peeped out from the feathers of 
the old one’s: breast, uttering 
that plaintive cry for which 
language has no sign. There 
were two more young wood- 
cocks, and to relieve the anxiety 
of the madre I leit her. Near 
the place where I found her 
there was a solt green stripe, 
such as woodcocks love. I had 
no doubt that the family would 
be there next day, and as I 
passed near I turned aside to 
see what they were doing. Upon 
a dry bank, halfway down the 
brae, I almost stumbled over a 
bird which rose at my feet, and 
as it darted through the trees 
I saw that it had something in hl AEM 
its claws, and at the same time 
I heard the plaintive cry of little THE FOUNTAIN COURT 
woodcocks just under my feet. I 
looked down ; there were two, and I thought a hawk had carried off the third, 
and perhaps killed the mother. This, however, I found, on following the bird, 
was the old woodcock, which being flushed again suddenly, after a low flight of 
only a few yards, dropped what it was carrying—her own young woodcock.” 
This trait may be confirmed by anyone who will look out the bird in its 
haunts, and is all the more interesting, as it seems to be quite an acquired habit, 
the bird be’ng in no way adapted to transport its young through the air. 





To-day, the capercailzie is found abundantly in the great pine forests of 
Northern Europe, and here it attains to its greatest perfection, It extends 
through most of the continental countries, but degenerates in size where its 
habitat ceases to be suiiable. Th’s is apparent on the forest belts of oak and 
birch which form the confines of the range mentioned above. Passing east- 
ward trom these, the species would seem to have a wide range, mostly abounding 
where the slopes of pine-clad mountains afford its food. 

Between two or three centuries after the destruction of the forests of pine, 
spruce, and fir in Northern Britain, these trees again found themselves in their 
natural habitat. The first, indeed, is indigenous, and is nowhere so fine as 
among its own Highland heather. Several noble owners have largely reintro- 
duced the tree, and it now stands in its fit setting—the sublime and majestic 
solitudes which produced it. 

With the growth of the pine forests came a glorious relic of the old fauna— 
the capercailzie. From 1828 various attempts at reintroduction were made, 
and in 1837 one was successful. In that year twenty-nine birds were sent from 
Sweden by Mr. Lloyd, of field sport renown, to Taymouth Castle. Subsequent 
to this, birds were imported here, and to other estates in the vicinity, as also to 
East Norfolk. The experiment at the latter place failed, but in Scotland, by 
hatching the eggs under grey-hens, the number of birds in 1863 was estimated 
at about 2,000, From here they spread rapidly to the neighbouring counties, 
following the young pine forests wherever these sprang up. Since the first 
reintroduction, many birds have been brought over to other parts of Scotland, 
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with more or less*successful results. Perthshire still remains the centre where 
the species is most abundant, then Forfar, Fife, Clackmannan, and to many of 
the counties south of these the bird has come as a straggler. 

In extending their range, the hens precede the males by one or two years, 
and the rule which regulates local migration is from old forests to new. Young 
trees would seem to afford more suitable food and better shelter than old; and 
as the most recently-planted tracts are along the valley slopes having southern 
exposures, these have naturally been followed. The species is not averse to 
forests of oak, beech, and birch, and sometimes visits the hazel copses. In 
autumn it betakes itself to the heather tracts, and ascends to a considerable 
altitude. The birds which, by stress of circumstance, are found farthest away 
from suitable habitats, are proportionately stunted in growth, and show least 
disposition to breed. It is said that the birds of the deep pine forests of Northern 
Europe never quit them during winter, whilst those of the lesser woods and 
copses descend to the lower lands at the coming of snow. or severe weather. 

The indigenous Pinus sylvestris 
affords the chief food of the 
capercailzie, this consisting of 
tender shoots and leaves. 
Spruce, fir, and the other species 
of pine are only patronised when 
sylvestris is wanting. And in 
addition to the food already 
mentioned, various of the moun- 
tain and forest berries are eaten. 
A handsome male bird forwarded 
to us from Sweden, on the last 
day of January, had its crop 
filled with twigs of two species of 
birch, hazel, and a ground shrub, 
At the first sign of awaken- 
ing life, and after the long 
Northern winter, an important 
time in the life history of the 
capercailzie begins. Before sun- 
rise and at sundown each day 
the males station themselves on 
the loftiest pines, and begin 
their pairing notes, Those calls 
are loud, and are utiered long, 
from some spot or glade in the 
forest. At this time the plumage 
of the adult male is resplendent 
in metallic lustre, and as he 
struts his glowing colours are 
seen to the best advantage. 
Stationed on some pine bough, 
he stretches his neck, spreads 
his fan-like tail, and jerks his 
body forward. And then the 
deep, indescribable notes ring 
through the forest, and are heard 
to a great distance. - The females 
hasten to the spot, responding 
with a deep guttural ‘ guck, 
guck, guck.” At those sounds 
his voice becomes subdued, the 
notes run into each other, until, 
proud of his accomplishment, 
. he throws back his head, closes 
his eyes, and ends with a pro- 
longed ‘ gu-c-ko.” He then 
descends to the ground and struts 
among the females, And now 
he indulges in the most fanciful 
attitudes — bows, droops his 
wings, and appears twice his 
natural size. Duriny the whole 
of this time he keeps turning 
round and round, and utters 
a smothered gurgle in the 
throat. These amorous proceedings are not always left undisturbed, for other 
males, hearing the commotion, hasten to the spot to select their share of the 
spoil, In the breeding season combats not infrequently occur, whilst the hens 
stand by as passive spectators. The vanquished bird usually makes off through 
the undergrowth, whilst the victor marches away with his harem. In these 
battles the beaten birds are usually young males of the previous year; and as 
each of the old ones has its ‘‘ playing ground,” it rarely invades that of its 
neighbour. The old males reserve to themselves ‘‘ rides” of the forest, and in 
these they may be found year after year. During the breeding season the birds 
remain much upon the ground, and whilst leading about his harem the male is 
exceedingly fierce. So much is this trait developed, that they have been known 
to rush out of the underwood and attack passers-by. Rusticus. 
(Zo be continued.) 


The Robber Rat. 


T the present time most of the country rats have left the 
pes stacks and buildings and taken to the sides of ponds, 
banks, and hedgerows for the summer. There the female 
rats rear their young, while the buck rats wander and plunder 
at large. The mischief done by rats to game, rabbits, and 
poultry at this time is far greater than the injury inflicted by all 
other vermin combined. ‘This year we hear a louder chorus of 
complaint than usual, for the mild winter made the rats breed 
early, and the first litters-are nearly full grown. Young rail 
in warrens, especially in sand-hill warrens by the sea, have 
killed and eaten daily in such number that the rats have nu. 
consumed the flesh at all, but have contented themselves with 
eating the heart, liver, and entrails. Bodies of birds or young 
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C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. AN HABITUAL CRIMINAL. 

rabbits mutilated in this way are always those of rats’ victims. 
Now they are taking pheasants’ eggs. Wild nests, whenever 
made on banks or near water, are easily discovered by prowling 
rats, which ‘beat’ these places regularly. Sometimes they 
burrow right under the nest and carry off the eggs in this way. 
It will be noticed that pheasants always desert the nest if a 
mole has either thrown up a heap close to it or disturbed the 
ground. We believe the bird takes this for the work of a 
rat. On the approach of one of these brutes, a_ sitting 
pheasant raises all her feathers and absolutely shivers with 
horror. Each feather has a tremulous motion. We saw this 
while watching to shoot the rat with a collecting gun from a 
low tree almost above the nest. Later they begin to rob the 
partridges’ nests. On partridge manors they do more harm 
than any creatures except vixens, which take to catching old 
partridges on their nests. A Norfolk game preserver, who 
has long given personal attention to the management of 
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some very heavy jungle in the north-east of my district, 

and close to the bungalow of the European assistant- 
magistrate in charge of that particular “sub-division.” On 
Christmas night the latter had been dining with me, and we 
were just finishing our last after-dinner pipe and hot grog, when 
a villager from a distant village was announced with the intima- 
tion that he had brought “ khubber” (news) of a “kill.” He 
was immediately called into the tent, and told his story. It was 
to the effect that late on the previous evening a very large 
buffalo belonging to his father had been killed by a tiger and 
dragged for a considerable distance into some very thick grass 
jungle, a large belt of which lay between the village and the 
Government Forest Reserve. The man excused himself for 
giving information so late on the ground that he had waited till 
daylight to make further enquiries, and had discovered the marks 
of the “drag” with some pugs, which from their size were 
apparently those of a very large tiger. As there appeared to be 
no reason for doubting the man’s story, I decided to send out the 
elephants early the next morning and beat for the brute. We 
accordingly gave the informer the usual ‘ baksheesh,” and 
made the necessary arrangements for an early start, viz., 5 a.m., 
the elephants and guns being ordered to go three hours earlier, as 
the distance was some twelve miles, part of the way through 
dense jungle. Shortly after the appointed time three shivering 
figures, viz. M——, my wife, and myself, well wrapped up in 
ulsters, emerged from our respective tents, and, taking a hurried 
meal of tea and toast, mounted the dog-cart which was to take 
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a first-rate partridge manor, informs us that 
recently, owing to a flood in the fens, his 
ground was overrun with rats. Many of 
these were of a variety locally known as the 
red rat, which is almost as_ bloodthirsty 
as a weasel, and kills for killing’s sake. Of his 
devices for getting rid of them all were 
useful and some not commonly known. Among 
the easier means was poison laid in the 
following way: A circle of faggots was set 
up, several faggots thick, with the central 
hollow roofed over with other faggots, and 
a passage leading to it. In this for several 
days a good stiff‘ pudding” of meal, with 
plenty of sugar in it, was set. Rats are 
very fond of sugar, and soon came in such 
numbers that they cleared up the whole 
mess. Water was set near, under the faggots. 
Then the rats’ pudding was poisoned with 
phosphorus paste. It was all eaten, and 
the rats went to drink as usual and died 
under the faggots. These were then removed, 
and all the bodies collected and buried. But 
Copyright this was in winter. 

Another admirable plan for killing them at 
this time of the year, when they are scattered in holes up and 
down the hedges and banks, is used by the game preserver with 
great success. They are very fond of shell-fish, and above all 
love shrimps. They are prepared as follows: Take each shrimp 
between your finger and thumb, and with a very sharp knife 
slice the back down at the bend. Shrimps are bent naturally 
when boiled into the shape of a very flat D, so this is easily done. 
Then take a match, cut off the head, and sharpen to a flat point, 
like a small wooden knife. Dip this in phosphorus paste, and 
“stroke” it gently through the split in the shrimp. Put as 
many of these as you have ready into a bag, walk round the 
field, and when you find a rats’ hole poke a shrimp down 
with a stick flattened at the end like a gouge, so as not to 
drop the shrimp till you turn the stick over. If this is done, 
nothing except the rat will find the poisoned shrimp. But 
to the rat it is irresistible, and the banks on miles of hedgerows 
can be cleared in this way. 





us the first seven miles of our road, the rest to be performed on 
two ‘‘pad”’ elephants, which it had been arranged were to be 
left for us where the road ceased to be drivable. We accom- 
plished our journey so far in safety, but were not sorry to change 
our mode of locomotion for the elephants, as the so-called driving 
road proved to be no ro.d at all, but merely a tracing on either 
side of the ground, which was left as Nature made it. 

Shortly after mounting the elephants we entered A Lone 
Grass JUNGLE, which at times was considerably above the level 
of our heads, hiding one elephant from the other altogether, and 
the only way we could proceed at all at places was by the wild 
elephant tracks, which were very numerous, and some of them 
apparently as recent as the night before. Our progress was 
necessarily slow, and the four miles or so from where we had 
left the dog-cart to the village occupied about three hours. 
However, we emerged finally into a clearing evidently made by 
the hands of man, and soon sighted a group of about fifteen 
huts, forming the village referred to by our last night’s informant, 
and evidently occupied by some five or six families. We were 
immediately surrounded by a crowd of excited villagers, all of 
course, in the usual native fashion, talking together at the top 
of their voices. However, after a time we succeeded in restoring 
order, and, picking out the most intelligent member of the 
crowd, elicited from him the information that the tiger had been 
heard calling several times during the night, apparently to its 
mate, so there seemed little doubt that hée* was still in the 
vicinity of the kill. And later on, from the marks of pugs and 
other signs, we satisfied ourselves that the story of the kill was 
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evidently a true one. We accordingly convened a meeting of 
our shikaris, the owner of the defunct buffalo, and one or two 
of the villagers, and consulted together as to the best means of 
getting the tiger out to the guns, finally deciding that, as the 
covert was far toobig toattempt a beat with Our LimirTED NUMBER 
oF ELEPHANTS, our best plan would be to try to localise the kill, 
and then, if there should be a suitable tree handy, to build a 
platform on it and watch over the carcase, in the hope 
of the tiger returning to it 
when all was quiet, after 
the noise necessary in 
building the platform was 
over. This being arranged, 
M—— and I mounted a 
staunch howdah elephant 
with one of the tracker 
shikaris and followed up 
the trail into the long 
belt of grass, which rose 
higher as we advanced, 
and eventually we found 
ourselves in a mixture of 
grass and tree jungle, and 
were proceeding along with 
some difficulty, when sud- 
denly the elephant stopped 
and gave a shrill scream. 
At the same moment there 
was a slight movement in 
the grass in front of us, 
as of some large animal 
sneaking away. Urging 
the elephant forward, we 
came upon the dead buf- 
falo, portions of which had 
been very recently eaten. 
Evidently the move- 
ment we had noticed in 
the grass was caused by the tiger, whom we had disturbed 
at his morning meal. We now looked about for a tree, 
but the only suitable one was some hundred yards away 
from the kill. Here was a difficulty we had not anticipated, and 
for some time we were puzzled how to get over it ; but the ever- 
resourceful shikari was equal to the occasion, and came to the 
rescue with a suggestion, as unique as it was simple and clever, 
viz., that we should make the kill fast to the elephant and drag it 
near enough to the tree to be in view from it. This plan did 
not recommend itself to us at first, as all our reading and 
experience in tiger shooting had taught us to believe that 
once a kill is moved a tiger will not return to it. However, 
as there seemed no other way of getting over the difficulty, we 
consented, and soon had the carcase in tow at the end of a long 
rope, and finally deposited it in a comparatively clear spot 
about 2oyds. frotn the tree and well in view from its branches. 
We were, of course, very careful not to cross the trail left 
behind, so that the tiger should have no difficulty in following up 
the scent. We then set about constructing the platform as 
quickly as possible on the lower branches of the tree. We 
had come provided with rope and bamboos obtained at the 
village, to avoid making more noise than necessary near the kill, 
and we soon had a fairly substantial platform erected on the lower 
branches of 
the tree about 
2oft. from the 
ground. There 
being a lady 
in the case, we 
made it as 
high and safe 
as we could; 
covering the 
platform well 
with grass 
and small 
branches, and 
carefully _ re- 
moving all 
traces of our 
work from the 
ground, we 
made our way 
out of the jun- 
gle as quickly 
and silently as 
possible, and 
the three of 
us, viz., my 
wife, M——, 
and myself, 
shortly after- 
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wards returned and took up our position on the platform, 
sending the elephant away, with orders to the mahout to 
remove it and all the others as far as possible from the spot 
and to observe the strictest silence. 

By the time all these arrangements were completed it 
was about three o’clock in the afternoon, and we sat on patiently 
till about 4.30, keeping as still as we could in our cramped 
and uncomfortable position. About half-an-hour later a 
crowd of parrots we had 
noticed on a tree to our 
left suddenly rose up and 
with loud screams kept 
circling round the tree for 
some five minutes and 
then flew off in a body, 
and soon after this we 
heard the sound of a soft 
but heavy footstep ap- 
proaching our tree, very 
slow and cautiously, from 
this direction. Unfor- 
tunately just at this 
moment a red tree ant bit 
my hand, and in drawing 
it quickly away I brushed 
against some boughs in 
front, causing a_ slight 
rustling noise. The foot- 
steps ceased at once, and 
the next moment we heard 
them going away from 
us. However, after some 
minutes of breathless 
watching we heard the 
same sound on our right 
again approaching us, and 
judging from this that the 
animal, whatever it was, 
had not yet actually detected us, we held our breath and riveted 
our eyes on the spot. The footsteps seemed again to be dying away 
in the distance, when suddenly I caught a glimpse of a huge tiger 
crouched almost flat with the ground, sneaking up towards the 
kill. There was no time to fire, nor would it have been advisable 
to do so, as there was every reason to suppose we should get a 
better shot presently. But, alas! there was no such luck in 
store for us, and though we remained up on the platform till the 
sinking sun warned us it was time to go, we neither saw nor 
heard any more of him that day. Our journey home was any- 
thing but a pleasant experience, for as we retraced our steps 
through the dense jungle in the fast-approaching darkness we 
could hear the wild elephants tearing down branches and crashing 
through the jungle all round us. As some of our elephants were 
tuskers, had we actually come face to face with the herd the 
consequences might have been very serious; but fortunately we 
got through without any such encounter. Having decided to 
try again for the tiger the next day, we left the elephants to 
camp out for the night near a village where we had put up the 
dog-cart, and returned to our tents, where we arrived about 
Io p.m. pretty well knocked up and rather down-hearted at our 
bad luck. The next morning we made an earlier start, and 
reached the jungle-village about eight o’clock and sent 
the shikari at 
once on an 
elephant to in- 
spect the kill. 
He returned 
with a report 
that the tiger 
had evidently 
had a_ good 
feed during 
the night, for 
at least half 
the buffalo 
had disap- 
peared, 
Thinking 
therefore that, 
being gorged 
and sluggish, 
he would be 
likely to be 
lying up close, 
we decided to 
beat the grass, 
taking the 
howdahs with 
the line. We 
had been 
beating for 
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about four hours without any result, when the one-tusker, 
a staunch and most reliable animal, suddenly stopped dead 
and began kicking at something in the grass. We halted the 
line, but for some time could see nothing; at last the mahout, 
a wild mam from the Nepaul Terai, and a sportsman both 
by birth and education, suddenly slipped off the elephant 
and held up to us what appeared to be a monster ham neatly 
wrapped round with layers of grass. Taking off the wrappings, 
we discovered, to our surprise, a hind-quarter of the buffalo. 
The mahout was most jubilant over this discovery, declaring 
that as it had been removed by the tiger and concealed in this 
crafty manner a long distance from the rest of the carcase, it was 
a sure sign he intended coming back for it later in the day. 

Very fortunately there was a large tree a few yards off, so 
we carefully replaced the ham, wrapped up in its original 
coverings, where we found it, and soon had a platform rigged up 
on the tree, taking care after our experience of the day before to 
make it roomy and comfortable. We then adjourned for lunch 
outside the jungle, as we knew the tiger, if he came back at all, 
would not do so till the evening ; but to make quite sure we did 
not waste much time over our tiffin, and by three o’clock we 
were all three comfortably seated in our maichan (platform). 
For the first hour or so nothing of any interest occurred, 
and the silence we were obliged to observe was becoming 
almost unbearable, when the monotony was relieved by 
watching the birds returning to roost in the different trees 
around us. One particular group of crows, we observed, 
were behaving in rather an extraordinary manner. They 
had apparently set their hearts on one special tree near 
the river, and made several attempts to perch on it, but each 
time as they were about to settle they would look down and 
then fly suddenly off, cawing loudly, and finally going off 
altogether. This had been repeated so often that we felt sure 
they must have seen the tiger, and were wondering when he 
would show, when in the immediate proximity of the tree in 
question we heard a loud splash in the river, followed by a 
sound of some large animal lapping up the water. We now 
made quite sure that this must be the tiger, and cheered up 
considerably in consequence. However, another hour of silent 
watching passed, during which the dead-like stillness of the forest 
was quite painful. There was absolutely no sound of any kind. 
The birds had settled down, and were apparently asleep, and 
night was fast approaching. The light, though still sufficient to 
distinguish objects, was quickly fading, and we felt that unless 
the tiger came soon we must give him up. Suddenly the 
awful stillness was broken by a peculiar sound in the distance, 
borne faintly towards us by the gentle evening breeze. It became 
louder and louder, till we could distinctly make it out to be a soft 
purr, such as cats make when patted, but considerably louder. 
The noise seemed to come nearer and nearer, till we imagined 
the animal producing it must be under our platform. We dared 
not look over, for the slightest movement cn our part at this 
critical moment would have been 
fatal. 

All at once the purring sound 
ceased, but was immediately fol- 
lowed by a low growl and a quick 
movement in the jungle to M——’s 
side of the maichan, and the next 
moment the head and shoulders 
of a splendid tiger protruded from 
the covert, his head turned in the 
direction of the ‘‘ ham,”’ which was 
in front of us, and his eyes fixed 
on it. By this time M—— had 
slowly and cautiously brought his 
*577 into position, and before the 
tiger had done feasting his eyes on 
the tempting morsel before him 
the sharp crack of the rifle rang 
through the silent forest, and the 
tiger, with a roar of rage and pain, 
which might have been heard half 
a mile off, fell heavily forward, 
shot through the shoulder. He 
raised his head for a moment, and 
seeing us, evidently for the first 
time, struggled to his feet, and 
with a roar that was terrifying in 
the intensity of its ferocity, tried to 
charge the maichan, falling head- 
long in the attempt, and then lay 
growling and roaring in impotent 
rage till a merciful bullet through 
the brain from the left barrel of 
M——’s rifle put an end to his 
career, and probably saved the 
poor villagers many a head of 
cattle. The shots brought up the 
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and we lost no time in measuring our prize, which proved 
to be an unusually large and massive male tiger, gft. 8in. 
from tip of nose to tip of tail. We were naturally much elated 
at our success, and my wife quite proud to think that she was 
perhaps the first woman who had seen a tiger shot under these 
exceptional circumstances, at any rate necessarily one of very few. 
On our return to the village with the dead tiger, half covering 
the elephant he was tied upon, we received quite an ovation 
from the grateful villagers, and started for home with many 
loudly-expressed, and, I believe, really heartfelt wishes that we 
might all, my wife included, promptly become “ Lord Sahibs” 
ringing in our ears. On arrival in camp, in spite of the lateness 
of the hour (about 11 p.m.), we drank in a bottle of champagne, 
left over from our Christmas dinner, the tiger’s safe passage to 
the Elysium to which the souls of defunct tigers go, and sought 
our well-earned repose in a frame of mind which will be readily 
understood by those who have drawn the very occasional prize in 
that most uncertain of all pastimes—tiger-hunting. KHUBBER. 








FOUNDLINGS. 





FEEDING OUT OF THE/R BOTTLE. 


HESE little otters—for they are otters, these little persons 
whom their mother by adoption is FEEDING OuT OF 
Tuer BottLE—are foundlings; 
and that is really the great charm 
of the story. For though it is 
always pretty to see baby things 
taking kindly to ‘conditions of life 
that are not natural to them, still 
one is generally haunted by the 
arvicve pensée that their proper 
mother could have brought them 
up so much better. But that is not 
the case in the present instance, 
for their proper mother had 
deserted these babies. It was only 
under rather severe stress that she 
had so deserted, and even then 
the act of desertion was not fully 
proved; but the lady lay under the 
strongest suspicion—fully strong 
enough to warrant their adoption. 
The facts of this “ interesting 
but painful case,” as the police 
reports would say, are as follows: 
On April 25th, the Hawkestone 
Otter-hounds met on the river Rea, 
near Tenbury. After drawing down 
the river for a mile or two, hounds 
marked at a holt under a tree. 
Digging tools were brought, and 
the mother otter was bolted, leav- 
ing the two small cubs that are the 
originals of these pictures. The 
Master at once’ resolved not to 
hunt the lady, in hopes that she 
would return. to her home and 
children. But the home was so 
completely gutted out by the 
digging as to be no longer ten- 
able, and it was thought best to 
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move the children to a convenient 
rabbit hole a little higher up. The 
mother either failed to discover the 
new lodgings, or disapproved of 
them altogether, for it was found 
next day that she had not returned, 
and the babies were consequently 
sent over to the Master, where they 
very soon made _ themselves at 
home. 

A month or two ago we pab- 
lished a letter from a correspondent 
telling the sad tale of a tame otter 
taken in the Pyrenean district. It 
became so attached to its master 
that at his whistle it would come 
out of its hutch beside the tank in 
which it was kept and swim across 
to him, following him about like a 
dog when it landed. It met its 
death by the strange misadventure 
of eating a fish that had a hook 
buried in its middle. Let us hope 
that neither of these little babies 
will come to as sad an end when 
they reach the fish-eating years of 
discretion. As tame as that ill- 
fated Frenchman, or even tamer, 
they can scarcely fail to grow. 
Already they seem to show. that 
appreciation of the ungentle loving- 
kindness of children which dogs 
and cats manifest in so long-suffer- 
ing a way. We can hardly believe 
that the otter baby clutched in 
A Ticur Huc by the human 
boy is positively enjoying its 
life at the photographic moment, 
and yet it seems to know that the embrace is lovingly 
meant, and has no idea of expostulating as it might with 
teeth that, if small, are sure to be sharp. The pair Tuckep 
Unper Eacu Arm of the little lady have less cause for 
complaint, and ought, perhaps, to recognise their good fortune, 
but the whole little series of portraits (taken by Messrs. 
Jones, Son, and Harper) makes a pretty picture of the singular 
way in which animals, naturally shy and fierce, can be brought 
to understand and respond to human kindness. 


IN THE GARDEN. 
THE NEMEsIA. 

CHARMING exhibit at the recent Temple Show of the Royal Horti- 

A cultural Society consisted of the group of seedling Nemesiis from 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of Reading. This firm introduced the form 

named after them from South Africa, 
and, as its native country sugges's, it is 
half-hardy ; but there is no trouble 
whatever in raising the seed, which 
should be sown thickly, as the flowers 
are, ina way, ‘‘stalky,” without suffi- 
cient foliage to make pretty individual 
plants. In a mass, however, as a 
groundwork to taller things, the 
Nemesia is of extreme beauty, with 
flowers showing a wonderful variety of 
colouring, from deep orange to white 
with lavender centre. It is impossible 
to mention every shade that adorns 
this pretty flower—vivid red, crimson, 
pure white, mauve, pink, rose, yellow, me Anas Gp lg MR 
and every tint of the garden, so thickly j me Ms” 
set, too, upon the rather  sparsely- 
clothed stems. Owing in a measure 
to its want of foliage, it is advisable 
to plant the Nemesia as a groundwork 
to taller things, or to mass it thickly 
to reveal this bewildering variety o 
colouring. The first sowing should be 
made in March in gentle heat, treating 
it as one would any half-hardy annual, 
transplanting the seedlings out in May ; 
but sowings made in late May or even 
June will give good results, carrying 
the flowering-time on until the late 
autumn. ' By early and late sowing a 
welcome succession may be maintained. 

THE LONG-TUBED LILY. 

Our illustration shows a field 
of Lilium longiflorum Harrisi in Ber- 
muda, from whence thousands of bulbs 
are imported to this country every year. 
This is one of the most handsome of 
the family, easily grown in pots, and 
delightful out of doors when grouped 
with evergreen shrubs, Its noble 
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white flowers are much used in decorations, 
and known usually as ‘* Harrisi” lilies. 
THE EREMURI. 

These stately plants attracted much 
attention at the Temple Show, and many 
visitors wondered if they were difficult to 
grow. There need be little trouble with 
them when a few general rules are observed. 
As the plants come, for the most part, from 
Persia and Central Asia, in our damp, 
often severe winters some protection is 
necessary. Moisture and sharp frost com- 
bined somewhat extinguish thriving groups, 
and to minimise risks of injury protect 
the crowns with a pane of glass, and plant 
in the autumn, seiecting a south position 
where the Eremuri will be sheltered, yet not 
overshadowed with overhanging branches. 
A thorough ripening of the crowns is 
necessary, also a soil of sandy loam with 
which is mixed plenty of well-decayed 
cow-manure. The bold, handsome spikes 
—spires of blossom lasting weeks in 
beauty—are best seen in glades, sheltered 
sunny recesses in the woodland or rock 
garden, where hardy plants of similar noble 
growth are thrown into quiet relief by sur- 
rounding foliage. 

Eremurus robustus.—This is more 
robust than any of its race, and therefore 
appropriately named. It is the first species 
that should be chosen, being more vigorous 
and certain than the others, and developing 
a spike that will, when the plant is strong, 
rise fully 8ft. in height, sometimes reaching 
even Ioft., its delicate pink flowers thickly 
massed together, This Eremurus was dis- 
covered in the Alatan Mountains, between 
2,000ft. and 3,o00ft. above the sea; but 
afterwards a traveller in Turkistan, Mme. 
Olga Fedjenka, found it at an altitude of 
EACH ARM. about 10,000ft. This species will succeed 

in the ordinary mixed border, though full 
exposure is not desirable. It is happier in the South of England than 
in the midland and more northerly counties, the only important point being 
to protect it from damp, as growth begins very early, The soil must be 
deep and rich, deep especially, because the roots are of considerable length. A 
small group of this species with the spikes fully developed is imposing. 

£. himalaicus.—This is an exquisitely dainty flower, and fortunately the 
plant is very hardy. It is almost as popular as E, robustus, and when in full 
bloom certainly more beautiful. This species was introduced by a well-known 
lover of hardy perennials, Mr. Gumbleton, of Belgrove, Ireland, who has flowered 
successfully for the first time in England many choice kinds, of which this 
Eremurus is not the least important. Jt is‘even hardier than E. robustus, and 
the growth being late in starting there is less risk of injury from spring frosts. 
The flower spike begins to unfold its blossom at the end of May, and continues 
in beauty throughout June. Its purity, set off by orange anthers in the centre of 
the flower, is delightful. No flower of the month is purer or more effective, 
especially when there is a dark background. FE. himalaicus is a Himalayan 
species, and is found at an elevation of several. thousand feet. 

£. Bungei.—Another name for this charming Eremurus is E, aurantiacus, 
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and this is perhaps the most distinct of the family. It requires a soil of fibry 
loam and peat, with some gritty material added, whilst the spike seldom rises 
more than 4ft. or 5ft. high, with narrow glaucous-coloured leaves and bright 
yellow flowers packed closely together. It is in every way a bright, pretty 
species, strong in growth, and increasing freely even in good soils. 

Other beautiful Eremuri.—Those kinds named are the most useful of 
the family, but a few others may be mentioned which possess considerable 
attraction. One of these is E. Elwesi, which is as yet rare, but will probably 
become more popular when better known, The spike is sometimes as much 
as 10ft. in height, with rose-tinted flowers, and the hold deep green foliage is 
an additional attraction. The plant remains in beauty for about one month, 
E. Olgz is rather delicate, and growth begins so early that unless protection is 
afforded frosts will play sad havoc with the risiug stems. Unlike the majority 
of the Eremuri which bloom about May or June, E. Olgz is frequently not at 
its best until July, when its tall spike of rose-coloured flowers is welcome. 
There are other Eremuri, but the most beautiful have been named. Besides 
the kinds recorded, the Kew list gives E. altaicus, E. Kaufmanniana, E. 
spectabilis, and E. turkestanicus. 

WATER-LILIES FOR TABLE DECORATION. 

It is not generally known that the beautiful hybrid Water-lilies make a 
delightful change in the decoration of the dinner-table. The flowers must be 
gathered when about half-expanded, then they will open fresh and fair in the 
evening, whilst in the case of those likely to close, the segments must be gently 
bent back. There is such a wealth of lovely colouring amongst the Water- 
lilies—crimson, fiery red, sulphur, cream, rose, and delicate tints, as soft as the 
colours painted upon the Tea Rose petal—that those with taste may form 
decorations of a cool and dainty kind for the summer, 


RECENTLY-PLANTED SUMMER FLOWERS. 

The soil of beds and borders should be stirred up occasionally. A hard 
caked surface is responsible for many failares, preventing sun, air, and moisture 
from getting to the roots and promoting a strong free growth. Sweet Peas and 
all climbers, especially those of annuil duration, must be trained to twiggy 
sticks before the slender growths get too hedraggled and hardened to raise up 
without fear of snapping them off. It will be well to pick off early flowers 
{rom Pelargoniums, tuberous Begonias, and other things if the weather is very 
hot and the plants appear in any way distressed. Syringe Roses with clear 
water to keep green-fly away ; the tea-scented race should be flowering freely. 
Pinks are in full beauty. This is a beautiful flower, fragrant and free, and any 
special kind may be propagated, or indeed stock increased by striking ‘‘ pipings,” 
another name for cuttings. They strike root readily when dibbled thickly 
together in a light soil, and placed under a handlight. Any very choice kind 
should |e struck under glass. Scarcely sufficient use is made of Pinks in gardens. 
The white varieties are like drifts of snow, so free is the flowering, and these 
used as a margin to hed or border have a grateful effect in June, loading the air 
with perfume in the cool of the evening. 

THE CHINESE GUELDER ROsE, 

The Guelder Rose is a well-known tree in gardens, sometimes called the 
Snowball Tree because of its ivory-white balls of flowers, but the Chinese kind 
(V. plicatum) is quite as handsome in its way. Its growth, however, is distinct, 
the strong shoots spreading outwards, almost touching the soil, and this 
characteristic growth adapts it for filling large beds upon the lawn. The leaves 
are deep green, wrinkled, and in June almost hidden by flowers, which are 
much the same as those of the taller Guelder Rose. One sometimes sees the 
Chinese Guelder Rose trained to a wall, but this is not the place for a shrub 


“ Halves.” 


ss Horie has arrived in the nick of time. It may 


not be great work, it is not great work; if our 

drama were in an ordinarily sane and healthy con- 
dition, the play would meet with the applause which greets 
a pretty story and deft workmanship, the applause due to 
modest success—applause well worth having, but nothing to 
rave about. But with the British drama sick and unhealthy, 
Dr. Conan Doyle’s play deserves much warmer recognition than 
this; its success—which would have been sufficient in normal 
conditions—should be phenomenal. For “ Halves” comes asa 
breath of fresh air in an atmosphere of patchouli. 

This seems a bold statement to make—almost unfounded if 
one simply takes as evidence the current playbills of the London 
theatres. But such evidence, though apposite, would not go far 
enough. The prevalence of the play of patchouli is to be found 
in the gradually accumulating list of unmoral works which has 


been steadily growing for some years. We can trace its: 


insidious growth, can watch it taking stronger and stronger 
root, can see its effect on work which is not generically of its 
kind. It is poisoning the atmosphere even of the drama which 
is not written with the intention of pandering to the impure. 
And so the coming of “ Halves” deserves to be greeted 
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that shows its best aspect in the open, upon the lawn outskirts, or in some place 
in front of the shrubbery where it is not crowded up with other things. 
Whilst writing of Viburnums it will be well to remind tree planters that the 
Guelder Rose is not made more beautiful by crowding it into a common 
shrubbery, where everything, as a rule, struggles for existence. Under these 
circumstances its gracefulness is utterly lost. 


THE AUSTRIAN BRIER ROSES. 

These Roses are rarely seen unless in some Rose garden in which the 
family is represented by all the chief groups. Unfortunately, unlike the Tea- 
scented and China Roses, there is no succession of bloom. After the month of 
June few flowers appear, but even the brief display is worth much, especially as 
the plants require little attention. The single Austrian Brier (Rosa lutea) was 
introduced from Southern Europe about 400 years ago, and at the time of writing 
plants that have not been interfered with are smothered with deep yellow flowers. 
Harrisoni came from America eariy in the present century, and has deep ye low 
flowers, like those of Persian Yellow; but, happily, Harrisoni is much easier to 
grow. Of Persian Yellow it is well to have two sets of plants, cutting one down 
to the ground almost and leaving the remainder to send up young giowths for 
flowering the following year. One of the most artistic, however, of all Roses is the 
Austrian Copper Briar, or, as it is called in plant lists, Rosa lutea bicolor. Its 
colouring is wonderfully rich, the inside of the petals deep rich brownish-red ; 
but the reverse is old gold colour, an unusual and beautiful contrast. Then in 
this group are the bright single yellow, the double ye:low, or Yellow Scotch 
Rose, and the 

YELLOW PROVENCE ROsE. 

This is scarcely admissible in the group, but for the sake of rough classifi- 
cation may be placed here. Its flowers are very double, and though excellent 
examples of it may be met with occasionally, few succeed in its cul ivation. 
There is a noble specimen of it at Burghley House, Stamford, and it appreciates 
a limestone soil. The leaves are of a glaucous colour, the growths very prickly, 
and the flowers are so double that they will sometimes burst. All the Austrian 
Briers appreciate a rather dry soil with plenty of chalk or lime in it, and no 
pruning of the regulation type must be done. Merely tip the shoots. 
k. Harrisoni makes a strong hedge, and, in this case, sharp cutting back once 
in every four years is essential. 


A PAMPHLET UPON HarDy FRuIts. 

We have received from the well-known fruit-grower, Mr. A. H. Pearson, 
of Lowdham Nurseries, Notts, an excellent pamphlet concerning fruit culture in 
the Midland Counties. As Mr. Pearson is an acknowledged authority upon the 
subject he treats of, fruit-growers in the Midlands should obtain this sixpenny 
treatise, and it should certainly be in the hands of all who contemplate embarking 
in the cultivation of fruit for profit or pleasure. Information is given about 
forming grass orchards, and the following quotation is a specimen of the concise, 
practical way in which the notes are written: ‘‘ Firstly, as to the position of 
the orchard, this must be, as a rule, near a dwelling-house in order to protect the 
produce ; but wherever it may be deemed desirable to plant, one law must be 
laid down, and that is, the site shall not be one which has been previously occupied 
by fruit trees.” So many useless pamphlets and hooks are written upon matters 
affecting the garden that it is a pleasure to read a handy gui !e from Mr. Pearson. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always pleased to assist our 
readers in matters concerning the garden. We are also in touch with many 
first-class gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one to any who may 
require the services of a reliable man. 





with acclamation, for it may mark the return of cleanly and 
wholesome work. It interests, it touches, it amuses, and there 
is no suggestion of the fashionable half-world in it from 
beginning to end. Dr. Doyle knew that he had only a slight 
story to tell; he did not attempt to “spice” it by making it 
indecent. We know Dr. Doyle to be an artist in letters; we 
know that if he had a great theme to work upon, he would give 
it breadth, he would not mince matters. That is all we urge. 
We do not want great work banished from the stage, even 
though its introduction means that human nature must be 
stripped of much of its covering, that unpleasant truths must 
be told, that youths and young girls should be diverted from that 
particular playhouse for the time being; all we ask is that the 
drama of “ flippant immorality,” as it has been termed, should 
not be allowed to continue its fungus growth. 

** Halvés”’ is a domestic comedy on an old theme, brightened 
and refurbished by the gracious touch of its author. It is the 
theme of the rich relative who returns from abroad, pretending to 
be poor, in order that he may test the dispositions of those to 
whom he intends to be a good fairy if they come worthily 
through the ordeal. In this case it is a wandering brother. He 
has been abroad and made his “pile.” He returns to his 
brother’s family, to find them struggling against poverty with 
only a few thousands saved. Before the boys’ mother died she 
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made them promise that the one who succeeded in life should 
share all that he possessed with the less fortunate, that ‘‘ halves ”’ 
was to be the rule. So when the wanderer returns, and suggests 
that he is poor, the wife of the other brother, the gentle, weak- 
willed other brother, repudiates the bargain and lets Robert 
Dawson understand he is not welcome, and her husband, though 
his heart is right, is too weak to say her nay. It is by her 
contriving and clever housewifeliness that the few poor thousands 
have been put by; she dreads their dissipation. She has been 
soured by the never-ceasing struggle, embittered by the fight 
for bare comfort ; a heart really warm and tender has become 
hardened by the petty worries of poverty. 

But she has made a mistake. Her investment goes wrong, 
the little nest egg is lost. Happily, before she learns of their 
misfortune, she has repented of her hardness, relented of her 
harshness, and has asked foregiveness of her husband's brother. 
Consequently, when the dread tidings come of their loss, he is 
justified in disclosing the true state of affairs, dons once again 
the cloak of wealth, pours into their ears the story of his success 
and into their laps haif the big fortune at his bank, insists on 
carrrying out the old promise on the death-bed of their mother, 
and all ends happily. 

There is a pleasant mental stimulus of a mild kind in 
thinking out for one’s self the course of events had she not given 
way to her better nature ere the ill news arrived. Had she 
delayed a little longer, what would the other brother have done ? 
Her repentance might have been just as real, just as unbiassed 
by the altered state of affairs, and yet how different would that 
repentance have seemed. But that would have been the theme 
for an Ibsen or a Henry James, not for a Conan Doyle. 

The play is charmingly acted. Mr. Brandon Thomas, 
always a pleasing and sympathetic figure, is quite delightful as 
the sheep who strayed out of the fold and came back the reverse 
of shorn; the rough, golden-hearted cattle-rancher is a dear 
good sort in the hands of Mr. Thomas. Miss Geraldine Olliffe, 
as the shrewish wife with her sweetness hidden beneath a shell 
of practicability, made a distinct success; she gave many a 
subtle little touch to the character, and made it stand out by 
many a bold line. Mr. Welch, as the stay-at-home doctor, 
makes a somewhat pathetic and appealing and wholly pleasing 
figure. Mr. George Shelton, one of the best of our comedians, 
Miss Nellie Thorne, Mr. Charles Troode, and the others are 
all as good as could be. A pretty story, prettily told and 
prettily acted, ‘‘ Halves” is a play for our daughters, our wives, 
and our sisters. With so many theatres changed into club 
smoking-rooms, 4t is as well that this should be pointed out. 
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HE forthcoming reappearance here of M. Coquelin and his company, in 
‘*Cyrano de -Bergerac ”—-following Madame Bernhardt at the Adelphi 
Theatre—which they represented at the Lyceum Theatre last year, 
brings home very forcibly to us our backwardness in all matters of art. ‘* Cyrano 
de Bergerac,” the greatest play of our time, the one play which will probably 
become a classic, has not yet been presented in our vernacular, in London, the 
capital of the British Empire, the centre of the world. Years have passed since 
its first appearance in Paris, which it has ever since continued to delight, but no 
English translation worthy of the stage has as yet been made. Had we been an 
artistic people (whether it would have been good for us to be an artistic people 
is, of course, another question), ‘‘ Cyrano” would have appeared in English 
dress long before this. 

But at last, it seems, we are within measurable distance of having the slur 
removed. Mr. Charles Wyndham promises us that ‘‘ Cyrano,” as rendered into 
English by Mr. Stuart Ogilvie and Mr. Louis Parker, both writers of fine, 
nervous style, shall form an early item in his programme at his new playhouse. 
But, until this time comes, we shall have an uncomfortable feeling that our 
claim to have travelled far along the road of art is fudge. 

It will, of course, be the fashion to go to the Adelphi to see the Hamlet of 
Mme. Bernhardt, to which we hope to refer at length next week. That is 
inevitable. English society will rush to see the great French actress play in 
French what they have time and time passed over with indifference when 
interpreted by actors of Shakespeare’s nationality, speaking Shakespeare’s 
language. It is a mad world, my masters, and the motives which actuate 
‘* society ” are the maddest things in it. 

We are not to see Mr. George Alexander in London again until the 
beginning of next year, for the St. James’s Theatre is to be dismantled and to 
be rebuilt on a scale befitting its position as one of the very foremost of London’s 
theatres. Mr. Alexander will be missed ; his scheme of management is so sane 
and unaffected by by-winds and by squalls. When he comes back we shall see 
him, according to present arrangements, in ‘‘ Rupert of Hentzau,” which 
has made a success in America, and which we shall await with pleasurable 
anticipation here. 

Mr. Tree has announced that he is seriously considering the production on 
a grand scale of ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra” at Her Majesty’s Theatre in the 
autumn. It would be a wise choice, for several reasons—first, because it is one 
of Shakespeare’s great love stories ; secondly, because it would follow fittingly 
upon Mr. Tree’s fine revival of ‘‘ Julius Caesar,” in which he played Antony ; 
and thirdly, because the play affords the opportunity for that lavish display 
which is one of the. notes” of Mr. Tree’s policy at his beautiful theatre. The 
question remains, Who is to be the Cleopatra? Cleopatras do not grow on.every 
bush. We have beautiful, actresses, and we have intellectual actresses, but we 


have not many actresses who unite in themselves both qualities in a high degree; . . 
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and these qualities in the very highest degree are necessary for the proper 
embodiment of Shakespeare’s Serpent of Old Nile. However, no doubt Mr. 
Tree has some pleasant surprise in store for us. 

We can cordially advise a visit to the Avenue Theatre, where a most 
enjoyable evening will be spent with ‘‘ Pot-Pourri.” It is of the most frivolous 
class of entertainment, but it contains nothing in it to offend. Its music, by 
M. Lambelet, is light and tuneful, Mr. Risque’s lyrics are very neatly turned, 
and, like the dialogue by Mr. Tanner, give us many a glimpse of humour and 
sometimes of wit. The company, too, is exceptionally pleasing, many clever 
people being included in the cast; the scenery and dresses are pretty, the 
chorus and orchestra all that they should be. There are elements of novelty, 
too, in ‘* Pot-Pourri,” which is something ; indeed, it is much in these musical- 
comedy days. 

The provinces are in for a good thing. The big towns have not yet seen 
‘*The Little Minister,” and the fine company from the Haymarket have never 
yet been ‘‘on tour.” But Mr. Cyril Maude, Miss Winifred Emery, and their 
companions are about to begin a country pilgrimage, carrying with them Mr. 
J. M. Barrie’s piece. Surely never has enterprise started out under happier 
auspices. Their itinerary should prove one long triumphal progress, and the 
provinces, a virgin field to them, should prove a gold mine. PHa@BUS. 











bowled over on Banstead Downs last week by a fowl which darted 

into his front wheel, and he was more or less mauled, though no bones 
were broken. Much worse, however, is a case reported from Bournb:ook, 
where a rider was thrown from his machine by a dog, and though he was able 
to walk home with assistance, he died a fortnight later. The main considera- 
tions, of course, in accidents of this kind are firstly the speed at which the 
rider is travelling, and secondly the manner of his fall. It may sound a cheap 
thing to say, but is none the less true, that unless taken absolutely unawares, a 
rider of average speed should not fall so violently as to injure himself to a really 
serious degree. There is an art in falling as in other things, as witness the 
rarity with which record-breakers are seriously damaged, in spite of the falls and 
collisions with pacers to which they are liable. The chief thing to avoid is 
entanglement with the handle-bar, and this is rendered doubly probable in the case 
of those who ride with the saddle well forward. It cannot too generally be 
known, moreover, that however slight the fall, if any abrasion of the skin 
results, a wise measure of precaution is to have the wound antiseptically dressed. 
The Bournbrook rider died from blood-poisoning as the result of microbes 
entering his system from the dust in the road where he fell, and the case is by 
no means the first of its kind. 

Castleford, in Yorkshire, isa modern Utopia. A cyclist was summoned 
there the other day for riding on the footpath, and he admitted his delinquency, 
but pleaded that the roadway was impassable, being covered with dross, The 
clerk to the justices thereupon ejaculated that the summons ought never to have 
been brought, and the police assented to its withdrawal. How many a time and 
often has the same plea of justification been raised without avail by innumerable 
victims. At Cambridge, in particular, the law is administered with Draconian 
severity in this respect. But Castleford has set an example to Cambridge which 
it were well for the seat of learning to follow. 

It is stated that bicycle paths have been laid out on several American links, 
so that now, instead of tramping miles under the blazing sun, the golfers, 
accompanied by their caddies, mount their bicycles and pedal after the balls. 
One American golf club, the Oakland, of Long Island, has even decided to go 
one better (?), and construct a private tramway round the links, enabling golfers 
to enjoy iced drinks in easy chairs, and cover long distances without fatigue. 
So far as the cycles are concerned, the idea is not wholly irrational, but the 
tramway would mean a speedy death to the true golfing spirit. 

The horse seems further than ever behind the cycle, in the light of what is 
regarded as a wonderful equestrian feat by a M. Charles Cottu, who has ridden 
from Vienna to Paris in twelve days fourteen hours on the back of an Irish- 
bred mare. The distance is 1,250 kilometres 700 metres, or about 777 miles, 
and though M. Cottu’s feat eclipses the previous record of M. Zubowitz, an 
Austrian officer, who covered the distance in fourteen days five hours, it is but 
child’s play compared with what a cyclist could achieve. 

The village policeman is not usually fertile of resource, but a sergeant at 
Blackford, near Chester, has gone far towards redeeming the reputation of his 
fellows. It appears that in country districts a constable is often severely handi- 
capped by the necessity of having to convey prisoners long distances to the 
nearest police station, and many methods have from time to time been devised to 
overcome the difficulty. The police sergeant in question, however, has struck 
out an entirely new line. He has fitted a supplementary saddle on to the 
top tube of his machine, and perches the delinquent thereon, his feet being 
placed, of course, on the usual foot-rests. By this means both policeman 
and prisoner travel along more or less gaily, and at a saving of much 
time and expense. An offender was thus dealt with the other day, presumably 
to the amusement of the spectators. The method has one drawback, however 
—it preassumes a willing acquiescence on the prisoner’s part. A truculent 
offender could easily upset the machine, especially if he feigned peaceableness 
in the first instance, and thus took.his captor off his guard; and though the 
chances would be about even as to the prisoner us well. as the policeman 
being injured, the former might be willing to take the risk, and under certain 
eventualities might even effect his escape. 

Tne ccle:ration of the Cyclists’ Touring Club majority pissed off very 
p easantly, and include:i a lengthy series of functions, inasmuch as the sittings 
of the Congréss of the Ligue Internationale des Associaiions Touristes were made 
part and parcel of the proceedings. Of course the banquet at the Hotel Cecil 
was the principal event, and proved a very enjoyable affair. Supporting the 
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chairman, Mr. W. Kendall Burne't, were the Eari of Onslow, Mr. A. Graham 
Murray, Q.C., M.P. (the Lord Advocate), Sir John Dorington, M.P., Sir W. 
hiselton Dyer, Sir Martin Conway, Mr. Henniker Heaton, M.P., Mr, C. 
Macdona, M.P., with all the delegates from the continental touring organisa- 
tions and members of the C.T.C. council and other prominent workers in the 
cub. T e chairman made the announcement during the evening that over 
100 members of the Legislature were also members of the C.T.C., a fact 
which testifies to its influence and the popularity of the pastime alike. The 
various speeches were interesting throughout, Lord Onslow’s criticisms of the 
railway companies being keenly relished. Sir John Dorington was a little unfortunate 
in referring to the County Councils as likely to do all that was required in the 
interests of cyclists for the future, without troubling t'e Imperial Legislature. 
Grateful as whee'men aie for the introduction of the ‘‘ Universal Lights” 
bye-laws, to which Sir John referred, in many counties, the fact remains that 
these bye-'aws differ considerably, while certain counties ap ear unlikely to 
adopt them at all, and the only way of making a lights regulation of universal 
application is by Imperial enactment. The succeeding speeches were chiefly 
noticeable for the conlession of Mr. Henniker Heaton that he was until recently 
a cycle hater and the glowing tribute to the pastime which was paid by that 
enthusiastic wheelman the Lo:d Advocate. THE PILGRIM. 


The Beenham House Yearling Sale. 


T will be eminently satisfactory to Mr. Waring’s many friends, who have 
watched him year after year sending up well-bred, well-grown yearlings, 
with plenty of future winners amongst them, only to be sold for far less 

than their value, to know that te has this year had a very satisfactory sale, as a 
reward for his perseverance and energy. 

The first portion of his lot were sold on Wednesday of last week, 
the fifteen offered making a total of 2,445 guineas, or an average of 
163 guineas. Among these, the filly by Buccaneer out of Mary Anderson, 
by Rosicrucian, of whom I wrote in these coluwns that I liked her as one of the 
hest, made 300 guineas, whilst the c It by the same sire out of La Gitana, by 
Mask, described in the same article as a “hard, clean, loose-made bay 
colt,” fetched 500 gu'neas. A very pretty chestnut filly, by Loved One 
out of Floia Mclvor, made 300 guineas, and wi'll win races, whilst 
the own sister te Harrova'e, by Florentine out of I.ene, by Solon, who 
is full of len:th and liberty, must 
have heen cheap to Mr. J. Peace at 
300 guineas, Prices ruled better 
stil on Friday, when the second 
portion were offered, and_ real'sed 
the useful aver ce of 306) guineas 
api ce. The Buccaneers still did 
well, and for that horse’s bay colt 
ovt of Donna Fortuna, by D. novan, 
Mr. Jay had to go to 510 guineas 
before he se.ured him. The Tren- 
ton colt out of Airedale, by Avyr- 
shire, who only wants time to fill 
out and lengthen, went to Sir E. 
Cassel for 530 guineas; but how 
on earth the beautifully-bred chestnut 
colt by Chittabob out of Golden 
Web, ‘by Carlton, came to le 
knocked down for 35 guineas has 
puzzled me ever since, considering 
that, but for being a tr fle on the 
leg, he is a really good yearling. 
That he will win races’ with 
erdinary luck, I am quite certain. 
The brown filly by Loved One 
out of Lauretta, by Petrarch, made 
730 guineas, The filly by Carbine 
out of Ariette, a clean, nice year- 
lirg, with a lot of liberty, went 
for 750 guineas, and then another 
favourite of mine, the bay colt by 
Buccaneer out of Woodroof, was 
none too dear to Mr. G. Walmsley 
at 610 guineas. It was unfortunate 
for Mr. Waring that the Koré filly went slightly amiss at the last moment, 
and could not be sent up, and I advise anyore wanting a. really good 
yearling to buy this one. The result was no doubt satis‘actory, and of one thing 
I am quite certain, that tere were .evcial future 1ace-horses an ongst the lot. 
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over there from Eton as a small boy, now, alas ! nearly forty ye'rs ago, 

but I cannot remember to have seen that meeting favoured with such 
thoroughly enjoyable weather as was the case this year. Sadly enough, 
however, the attendance was decidedly below the average, especially on the Cup 
Day, which made things all the pleasanter for those who were there, whi'st in 
spite of the ill-kept condition of the course, which has probably told its tale on 
more than a few of the runners, the sport was quite up to the usual Ascot 
standard. 

Two year old racing is always interest'ng at Ascot, and usually introduces 
us to a useful novice or two, as was the case this year. Among these, 
Elopement, a brown colt by Rightaway out of Maid of Lorn, is‘a nice clean 
colt, qui:e of a useful stamp, and the style in which he defeated the hitherto 
unbeaten Corblets Bay in the Windsor Castle Stakes was full of merit. Mr. 
Patton’s colt rin fast for five furlongs, but he cannut get any further, and the extra 
136yds. of the Ascot T.Y.C. proved too much for him, so that the Kingsclere 
débutant had no difficulty in winning easily by three lengths. At the same 
time Corblets Bay is a long way behind Longv at home, and this lengthy son 
of Trenton and Saintly won the Triennial Stakes on Wednesday in smashing 
style from Dum Dum and Jouvence, the latter of which pair finished much 
closer to The Gorgon in the New Stakes than she did to Longy. The Gorgon 
is a big bay filly by St. Simon out of Andromeda, by Minting, and be ng said 
to be rolb. better than Dum Dun, she started second favourite to Bonarosa. 
Whatever chance the Woodcote Stakes winner may have had was spoilt by his 
being one’ of the principal sufferers in a shockingly bad start, and after a good 
race between The Gorgon, Bonnie Lad, and Kerseymere, the three were only 
divided by necks at the finish. I do not think that the form of this race was 
very reliable, and it was probably moderate. 

Bonnie Lad, who finished second to The Gorgon in the New Stakes, is one 
of the Ladas youngsters of whom we heard so much when they were yearlings, 
and another of them is Epsom Lad, who dead-heated with the Duke of 
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Westminster’s Goblet,’ by Grey Leg, in the Biennial Stakes on Tuesday, 
so that Lord Rosebery’s handsome son of Hampton is evidently going 
to make his mark as a sire. Gob'et, however, is known to be inferior to 
E’opemcnt at home. The best two year old form of the week was un- 
‘doubtedly that seen in the Coventry 
Stakes. The Prince of Wales’s 
Diimond Jubilee, who started favourite 
for this, is a fine colt, though I am 
afraid of too excitable a disposition 
ever to rival the deeds of his illustrious 
brother, Persimmon. At any rate he 
walked about on his hind legs a good 
deal at the start, and, although he was 
sunning on well at the finish, he was 
bea'en a long way from home. I was 
much taken with the French filly 
Lucie II., a beautiful, lengthy, blood- 
like sort, and Stealaway is a rare stamp, 
but was disappointed with Chevening, 
who looked light and shel y. Vain 
Duchess, by Isinglass—Sweet Duchess, 
who gave Jouvence 3lb. and a length 
beating at Manchester, is very neat and 
bloodlike, though a Lit on the small 
side, whilst the American Democrat, 
on the other hand, is a big, loose-made, 
rather leggy colt, with tremendous 
bone, and plenty of power and scope. 


—— He cannot truthfully be cal'eda Leauty, 
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hut ‘‘ handsome is as handsome does,” and the style in which he won this race 


stamps him as a good colt. It is probable that he ought to have beaten 
O'Donovan Rossa at Newmarket, although the latter did beat him again at 
Epsom, and he may not have been quite ready wh:n Emotion beat him at 
Kempton Park, though Mr. Russell’s filly has shown that she can gallop, and 
there was decided merit in the easy way in which she beat the three year old 
Eventail for the Fern !'ill Stakes on the Wednesday. Altogether, I take 
Democrat, Longy, and Elopement to be the three best youngsters seen out 
during the week, and the first two might easily le the best of their age so far. 
It is therefore worth noticing that they are neither of them home-bred, the first 
having been foaled in the States, 
and the second in Australia. 

The champion of the week 
was, of course, Mr. C. D. Rose’s 
heautiful colt Cvllene, who took 
the Triennial Stakes, on the first 
day, in a canter, and two days 
afterwards won the Gold Cup 
easier than I have ever seen it won 
before. He ran rather lazily in 
the first of these two events, and 
some people thought that he had 
to gallop to beat Greenan. This 
was not my opinion, as although 
in a false-run race Mr. Houldworth’s 
horse once looked like holding 
him, it was only on sufferance, 
and the moment Cyllene was 
roused he strode away, and won in 
the easiest style possible. It might 
have been thought that this gallop 
onthe hard ground would jeopardise 
his Gold Cup prospects, though, on 
the other hand, he never had to 
gallop in earnest, and it was, | 
thought, more likely to do him 
good than harm. At any rate, he 
came out none the worse for it onthe 
Thursday, and bo.h in the parade, 
and also as they cantered to the 
post, he looked like carrying his 
opponents. 
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Wisdom, though I doubt his ever setting the Thames on fire; and I tked 
better the lengthy, hard-l oking son of Sir Hugo, Sir Hercules, who won the 
Bennial Stakes in great style. John Porter introduced us to a useful colt in 
Good Luck, by Royal Hampton—Farewell, who took the opening «vent of the 
meeting, the Trial Stakes, and on Friday very nearly beat Kilcock in the 
Queen’s Stand Plate, a race which Ugly would have won at five furlongs, but he 
died awav from these, and it was a treat to see the beautiful Kilcock once more 
in winning form, though I am afraid he is no longer so good as he once was. 

Fascination, by Royal Hampton—Charm, who won the Coronation Stakes, 
is a charming filly, and will pay for following, but Princess Mary disappointed 
her admirers. Champ de Mars beat 
Dominie II., The Biker, Crestfallen, 
and Desmond in his best style for 
the Rous Memorial Stakes, and is 
evidently comin: back to his old 
form ; but Desmond, I am afra d, 
is hopeless. Longy, D-mocrat, 
Argosy, Sir Hercules, Caiman, 
Good Luck, Fascination, Kefrac- 
tor, Cnubb, and Lord Edward II. 
are all horses that will pay for 
following, whilst the deeds of 
Cyllene and Eiger speak for them- 
selves, 

The Kingsclere stable had a 
great week, and Huggins’s, | am 
afraid, a very bad one. Sloan 
rode some terribly bad races during 
the meeting, especially on Kent, in 
the Prince of Wales’s Stakes. 

There were naturally some 
useful points to be noticed by 
students of breeding during the 
week, and it is well worth noting 
how tre house of Birdcatcher has 
maintained its ascendancy. The 
first and second in the Hunt Cup, 
Refractor and Eager, are both 
direct descendants of his in tail 
male, through Stockwell and Ster- 
ling respectively. The Gold Cup 
winner, Cyllene, is the same, being 


Everyone was glad when M. de IV. A. Rowh. HUNT CUP: REFRACTOR RETURNS. Copyright by Bonavista, whilst he gets 


Bremond’s Le Senateur beat his two 

opponents, Grace Skelton and Nouveau Riche, in the Alexandra Plate, anc 
made some slight compensation to his plucky owner for his Go!d Cup Gefeat, 
and his terribly bad luck at Epsom. The result of this race is conclusive 
evidence that Lord Edward II. would have won the Stakes had he run for it, 
instead of being kept for the hopeless task of opposing Cyllene in the Cup. In 
fact, it was only by a neck that Nouveau Riche had to play second fiddle to 
Tom Cringle in the Ascot Stakes, S. Loates riding a particularly fine race on 
Lord Rosebery’s four year old. Nothing looked so well or cantered down to 
the post better than Batt, but he was done with shortly after turning into the 
straight for home, and he had better be looked upon as hopeless for the future. 
Chubb, on the other hand, made most of the :unning, and finished third, and 
this is a four year old that will win a nice handicap some day. Airs and Graces 
looked well, but evidently cannot stay more than a mile and a-half. 

The handicap hero of the week, however, was the. beautiful bloodlike 
Eager, who never ~ 
looked quite so 
well, and after 
making a gallant 
fight for the Hunt 
Cup, with gst. 4lb. 
on his back, on 
Wednesday, won 
t.c Wokingham 
Stakes on Friday 
with the greatest 
ease. For the 
former eveut there 
were the usual 
number of tips- 
Kager, Argosy, 
the good-looking 
Mount Prospect, 
Knignt of the 
Thistle, and 
General Peace all 
having friends. 
The result was a 
great race bet ween 
Kelractor, Eager, 
and Knight ot the 
Thistle, in which 
the first - named, 
challenging the 
top-weight, who 
had just settled 
Knight of the 
Thistle inside the W. A. Rouch. 
distance, went on 
and won cleverly by a length and a-half, the Knight being only beaten by a 
neck for second place.. Argosy ran very fast to the stands, and will win a 
good handicap over six furlongs before the season ends. 

Of the three year olds that we saw out during the week, Frontier, Lord 
Edward II. and the American-bred Caiman were undoubtedly the best. The 
latter of these looked a lot Letter than he ever has done this season as yet, and 
is quite a nice colt, of the useful wear-and-tear sort, a good mover, and, I 
believe, a real stayeri There are more unlikely things than his troutling 
Flying Fox at Doncaster in September next. Of the others, Manners, who 
won the Prince of Wales’s Stakes, is a nicish son of St. Simon and Tact, by 
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plenty more of the same blood 
through his dam, Arcadia, who is by Isonomy, whilst to nick with all this Bird- 
catcher |.lood he gets the invaluable Swee meat cross through Bonauista’s dam, 
Vista, by Macaroni. Perhaps the most inbred horse to Birdcatcher in training is 
Eager, whose sire, Enthusiast, is by Sterling, by Oxford, sn of Birdcatcher, 
out of Cherry Duchess, by The Duke, son of Stockwell; whilst his dam, Greeba, 
is by Melton out of Sunrise, by Springfield, so that he strains straight back to 
sirdcatcher through all his four quarterings, and in three of them through 
Stockwell. Refractor is also by Stockwell’s grandson, Prism, whilst his 
dam, Heartsease, is very inbred to Birdcatcher, being by Isonomy out of 
Violet, by Saunterer, son of Birdcatcher. Above all things, therefore, 
has it been a great week for the Birdcatcher family, especially the Stock- 
well branch of it. The Prince of Wales’s Stakes and the Ascot Stakes 
both went to representatives of the Blacklock tribe, Manners being by St. Simon, 
aud Tom Cringle by that horse’s son, Donovan. Jt must always be remembered, 
however, that St. 
Simon’s sire, 
Galopin, inherited 
the blood of Bird- 
catcher through 
his sire, Vedette, 
who was out of 
Mrs. Ridgway, 
by Birdcatcher, 
whilst Tact, the 
dam of Manners, 
is by Wisdom, who 
wasinbred toBird- 
catcher through 
the own brothers 
Stockwell and 
Ratiplan. The 
Pr nce of Wales’s 
Stakes’ winner 
also has _ three 
crosses of Poca- 
hontas. As to 
Tom Cringle, who 
is by Donovan, he 
too gets several 
crosses of Bird- 
catcher through 
his dam, Seéa- 
breeze, who is by 
Isonomy, her da. 
5t. Marguerite, by 
Hermit out of 
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Stockwell, - That 
there is no blood which nicks better with the Blacklock strain than that of 
Birdcatcher is quite evident, and when these two are combined w th a cross of 
Sweetmeat the result is usually a race-hoise of class. 

Before concluding these notes about the Ascot Meeting of 1899, I must add 
my annual grumble atout the bad state of the course, which is due simply to the 
neglect of the Ascot executive, ahd for which there is no shadow of an excuse, 
The arrangenent generally may be as incompetent and as antediluvian in 
every department as it can well be, but that metely affects the com oit and 
acidulates the tempers of visitors, who would continue to put up with anything 
sooner than stay away, simply because it is the fashion to go there; but it is 
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really nothing short of scandalous that valuable race-horses should be broken 
down every year through the neglect and carelessness of those whose duty it is 
to provide a course fit for horses to run on, OUTPOST. 


Shooting Gossip. 


es HE Annual Tournament of 

Inanimate Bird Shooters came 

to an end on Saturday last, 
when the prizes were presented to the 
successful competitors by Lady Hoth- 
field, who was accompanied to the 
platform, erected in the bell-tent, by 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts, M.P., Mr. Percy 
Compton, M.P., and a numerous party. 
Having been favoured from first to 
last with beautiful weather, the meeting 
was a very enjoyable one to clay-bird 
shooters. The arrangements were per- 
fect, and everything went smoothly 
and satisfactorily. In fact, each day’s 
programme was gone through more 
quickly than was expected, owing 
main'y to the trench system in work 
for the first time at the champion- 


W. A. Rouch. 


ship meeting. The grounds, too, 
with their high towers, are very well suited for such meetings, and the 
opinion was general among shooters that there never had been a more 


successful assemblage since the association was started some seven years ago. 
The ch ef events of the tournament were taken, as usual, on the concluding day, 
when the attendance of spectators was largely increased. These were the con- 
tests for the International Shield and for the Championship Cup. The English 
team of eleven was cons‘dered so strong in shooting power that the Irish and 
Scottish competitors decided to amalgamate in selecting an equally strong one. 
But even then the result was a foregone conclusion from the start, the English- 
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men beating their opponents by 
twenty-one points. There was much 
more excitement in the decision of t e 
Championship Cup contest, which was 
believed to be a very open affair. So 
it proved, for no less than five compe- 
titors tied at eighteen out of twenty 
birds in the first part of the contest, 
among them being last year’s holder 
of the champions ip, Mr. H. J. Cave, 
of the Middlesex Gun Club. Another 
ten birds had still to be fired at, when 
it was found that of the five hignest 
scorers only Mr. Cave and Mr. J. H. 
Butt had accounted for the whole ten 
birds, making each a score of twenty- 
eight out ofa pos-ible thirty. Arnidst 
increased excite‘nent the two opponents 
again faced the traps to shoot off the 
: 5 a | tie, but by breaking eight birds out of 
er ae oe ~— the ten to Mr. Butt’s seven, Mr. H. 
aes die p+ pay ay Soe \ J. Cave secured absolute possession of 
g the coveted trophy, having thus won 
it twice in succession. He shot with 
a single-triggered gun, built for him 
hy Messrs. Westley Richards and Co., 
Limited. 

During the meeting there were a 
number of driven bird contests, in which 
the various towers used by Mr. Watts on 
his grounds proved very advantageous 
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ing spectacle to visitors. more numerous 
during the last two days of the tournament. In the practice ground again there 
were two of Messrs. Eley’s new Repau-traps, under the charge of Mr. Hellis, 
gun-maker, which gave every satisfaction to pool shooters, owing to the celerity 
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with which they threw out the birds and the ease with which they were worked. 
We believe that the entries during the tournament showed an increase of about 
thirty per cent. on those of last year. NEVIS. 


DOG PHILANTHROPISTS. 


OME little time ago a railway collecting dog, who had done yeoman service 
for the cause he espoused, died suddenly ; with such despatch, indeed, 
that a post-mortem examination followed, and it was found that during 
his long and respected career he had 
collected quite a number of sixpenny 
and threepenny bits as a nest egg for 
his old age and had util.sed his internal 
economy for banking purposes. Judg- 
ing from his takings, Tim, the dog 
that collected as much as £324 in 
five years and a-half for the Widow 
and Orphan Fund in connection with 
the Great Western Railway, with a 
record ‘‘take” of £1 6s. 7d. in one 
day—he never collected less than 
gd. in the twenty-four hours—cannot 
have had much inclination to turn 
himself into a perambulating Klondike; 
he was, perhaps, the best-known four- 
footed collector that ever wandered 
unmuzzled in a station’s precincts, and 
was the property of Inspector Bush, of 
Paddington. 

It was sad news to everyone who 
knew him when the handsome St. Ber- 
nard dog Rex, so well known at Tun- 
bridge Wells as the ‘ Hospital Col- 
lecting Dog,” was p'aced under 
restraint by a. magistrate’s order for 
having attacked a little boy who was 
in the act of putting a coin into the 
barrel-shaped money-box that he 
carried. It was thought that a kick 
he had received from a pony prior to 
the attack accounted for his fit of bad 
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loss of Rex’s services will be severely felt, though not, perhaps, to quite such 
an extent as those of a brother St. Bernard who collects for the Women and 
Children’s Hospital at Cork, and whose average receipts for some half-a-dozen 
years amounted to over £400. This dog, Leo, is noted not only for his ability 
as a collector, but for his personal beauty, which has been the means of earning 
for him the proud title of prize-winner. 

Another dog whose services have recently been lost to the cause he worked 
for was poor Paddy, a clever terrier belonging to a Peterborough jeweller, who 
succumbed to the attack of a massive bull-terrier last May. Paddy’s mode of 
procedure was not to beg for money without giving a guid pro quo, but to go 
through a variety of tricks, which performance frequently repeated earned a 
considerable sum for the Infirmary. 

The method adopted by the Hertfordshire collecting dog, known to his 
intimate friends as Bruin, was that of the highwayman of old, but in place of 
bidding the individual ‘‘ held up” to ‘‘stand and deliver,” it consisted of 
standing in front of his victim and barking persistently until the necessary coin 
was forthcoming, when he promptly retired with it to the place where the 
collecting-box stood—unless, rumour asserts, he was very hungry, in which 
event charity, in his opinion, began at home, and he carried the money to a 
neighbouring baker’s shop where he was well known. 

The pet of Bournemouth is a magnificent Newfoundland, yclept Nelson, 
whose collecting ability may be valued at about Ios. a week throughout the 
year. He has at various times collected for homes, hospitals, churches, and 
other institutions, but whatsoever the cause may be he is indefatigable in his 
exertions in its behalf. The said exertions, by the way, consist of sitting by a 
box, collecting all the coins that are thrown on to the ground in its vicinity, 
and placing them with neatness and despatch into the receptacle. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals might consider the 
advisability of instituting a dog brigade to collect for them ; that animals should 
collect for the purpose of ameliorating the wrongs of animals appears very 
appropriate. 
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CRIPPLES AT DOG SIIOWS. 

[To THe EpiTor or ‘‘ CountrY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—With no wish to upset past decisions, but as a guide to future action, 
may I ask you and your competent correspondents whether dogs crippled 
congenitally, or by accident, so as to be unable to obtain a veterinary certificate 
of soundness, are really eligible for first prizes and championships? -One would 
think the ability to stand and walk the most elementary requisite possible, yet 
in a recent instance, probably familiar to those interested in toy dogs, an animal 
chronically lame from an accident, and—as I have the best possible reason for 
knowing—unable to pass the vet., obtained its ‘‘ second” step towards the 
permanent title of champion. In a second case, equally recent, a dog, unable 
from its birth to stand up properly, was awarded two first prizes at a champion- 
ship show. I select these instances because neither I nor mine were exhibitors. 
The attainment of perfection being presumably the object of showing dogs, 
surely those crippled in any respect, however excellent in others, ought to be 
barred at any rate from attaining the first rank.— 
MIKROPHIL. 


[This is an important question, which must be 
answered on the basis of the following rules of the Kennel 
Club : 

‘“‘“9,—A dog which is totally blind or totally 
deaf, a castrated dog or spayed bitch, or one which 
has in any way been improperly tampered with, shall 
be disqualified from competition or from receiving a 
prize if awarded. 

‘*t90,—At any show held under Kennel Club 
Rules a duly qualified veterinary surgeon must be 
appointed by the committee of such show as 
veterinary inspector, whose duty it shall be to 
examine each dog before it is benched, and no dog 
shall be qualified to compete which on arrival at or 
during the show exhibits any form of contagious or 
infectious disease ; neither shall such dog be entitled 
to receive any prize, if awarded, unless the committee 
of the Kennel Club shall consider that the owner 
has been free from all blame in the matter. The 
veterinary inspector shall give his decision in writing, 
duly signed, to the secretary of the show before its 
close, and such opinion shall be final as regards the 
condition of the dog. 

‘‘r1,—If any dog be formally objected to during 
the show for being improperly tampered with, or for 
blindness or deafness, or for exhibiting any form of 
contagious or infectious disease, the veterinary 
inspector shall examine the dog and give his opinion 
to the secretary of the show in writing before the 
close of the show.” 


For ourselves, if we were judging, we should certainly endeavour to distinguish 
between a dog crippled by accident, against which the rule is clearly not aimed, 
and one crippled congenitally, which certainly ought not to take a prize at all. 
—Ep.] 
REDSHANKS NESTING INLAND. 
[To THE Epiror oF  ‘CountTrRY. LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I was interested to read in your issue of June roth of a pair of redshanks 
nesting inland. There is als» a pair nesting not far from here, but for obvious 
reasons I forbear to mention the exact localitv.—G, C. L. 
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: THE UNKNOWN NEST. 

(To THE EDITOR oF ‘‘ CoUNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—The nest (and eggs) to which Mr. C. H. T. Whitehead refers in last 
week’s issue is that of the gold-crested wren, our smallest bird, and probably a 
second clutch. Large numbers of these tiny birds come over, arriving upon our 
East Coasts, sometimes resting upon the backs of some larger migrants. With 
reference to a note of mine respecting the nightingale a few weeks ago, 1 may 
add that for three years running a friend residing in the suburbs of a country 
town has had a pair breed in the ivy upon a wall 3ft. from the ground, as there 
are no bushes in the place.. This year the nest contained five eggs, and one 
day in passing a broken egg was seen lying close by. On looking at the nest it 
was seen that a cuckoo had removed two of the eggs, and deposited her own in 
their place, This was removed, and the brood of three came safely away. _ It 
is probable that the cuckoo mistook the nest for a robin’s or wagtail’s.—W. H. 
Tuck. 


A RECORD HATCH. 

(To THE EpiIToR oF ‘*CountRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I think it may interest your readers to hear of what I should suppose to 
be a record hatch-out of chickens. The case did not come under my own 
observance, but is most fully authenticated, and I have not the slightest doubt of 
its truth, Ata farm in Devonshire a farmer having an unusually large hen put 
her to sit on fifteen eggs. There was some speculation as to the proportion that 
she would succeed in hatching out of this large number ; but no guess went very 
near the actual result, which was that, having been put to sit on fifteen eggs, 
she hatched out sixteen chicks. Now it is not necessary to suppose either that 
this is a mere den ¢rovato story (as I say, I believe it to be fully authenticated), 
or that any miracle or even prodigy—such as a two-yolked egg—occurred. 
What is a more probable and simple explanation is that the hen before 
beginning to sit laid another egg, bringing the number up to sixteen, and 
hatched out every one of them. Even this alone—the proportion of sixteen 
hatched out of sixteen eggs—is astonishing enough, and worthy of record, 
without the suspicion of the supernatural that attaches to the story as a whole.— 
DEVONIAN. 


TAMENESS OF SHELDRAKE. 
[To THE EpITOR oF **CouNTRY LIFE.”] 

S1rR,—The sheldrake, or burrow-duck, as it is one of the most handsome, is 
commonly one of our shyest birds ; at least it is rarely indeed that they exhibit 
the hardihood of the pairs that I presume are breeding round the shores of a big 
bay where the train runs close beside the mud-flats and a crowded golf links 
encircles the bay. The birds have grown extraordinarily tame. You see them 
as you play at golf, standing as it were watching you—perhaps critically, but 
we will hope not. Then they are at a distance of r1ooyds. or so, and seem 
quite fearless. Or again, as you go along in the train you pass within something 
like 15yds. of them, and they may perhaps take the trouble to go scuttling out 
I5yds. or so over the ooze, but that is all. I never saw an instance in which 
birds, generally wild and rather shy, have grown so accustomed to man’s 
presence, ‘to the click of the golf ball, to the talking, the shouting of ‘* Fore !” 
and all the noise and steam and smoke of the train. —StT.. ANDREW. 





ARAUCARIA IMBRICATA, 
(To THE EpITor oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I send you two photographs of an araucaria showing the cones. Last 
year this tree had a large crop of cones, and this year a smaller one. I believe 
it is rather rare for these trees to bear cones. I have lived at this place for 
fifteen years, and this year and last are the only instances in which they have 





had cones. It is unfortunate, in one sense, that the cones are so high up, and 
the trees are very large ones. The cones in each instance are in clusters of five. 
These trees are out in the grounds of the Mansion House of Auchterhouse, 
Forfarshire, my residence. If you care to use these you are welcome to do so. 
—W. D, VALENTINE. 


[One of thése interesting photographs we reproduce, showing cone-bearing 
trees of Araucaria imbricata; the ‘* Monkey Puzzle,” as children call “it, but 
more correctly named the ‘Chili pine.” It is not unusual for trees to bear 
fertile cones where male and female forms are planted. The seeds are said 
to be delicious when roasted. —ED.) 
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ICE WELL. 
lo THE Eviror or ‘*CouNnTRY LIFE.” ] 

31R,—I want to build an ice weil. As our winters are so very uncertain, I 
hink the well should be big enough to contain a supply for two or three years 
ror a moderate-sized country house. I have a small lake in a’ wood, and 
propose to build the well on the margin.of the lake, just in the wood. No one 
seems to know in my part of the country anything about the construction of 
these wells, and I shall be glad if you can give me the necessary information, or 
put me in the way of getting it. Could game be kept in the well for any 
length of time? I believe they freeze game in Leadenhall Market. Thanking 
you in anticipation.—A. H. R. 

[Our private impression is that there is very little mystery about making an 
ice well. The main point is to make a big enough hole, fill it with ice, and 
cover it. But perhaps some of our readers may be inclined to help.—Ep.] 


APHIS UPON ROSES. 

[To THE Epiror oF **CountRY LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—I am sending you some sprays of Ayrshire rosebuds. The rose covers 
a considerable part of the east side of my house. In May the climber was 
covered with plump healthy buds. I hoped that there would be a profuse show 
of bloom. In the beginning of June, a north-east wind set in, with a very 
powerful sun, and the barometer rose to 30°47. In 24 hours the rose was 
covered with aphis. In three days the buds were shrivelled, and the bloom 
irretrievably damayed ; every flower spray was desiccated and of an ashen 
appearance. The aphis has now, for the most part, deserted the flower sprays 
and moved to pastures new, having done its evil work. I enclose a young 
shoot or two as specimens of the present operations. The windows are all 
befouled by the honeydew which has drifted off the shoots and sprays of the 
rose.—II. M. R. 

[We have never seen a worse case of aphis plague. The rose must have 
got into this condition rather gradually, and if the plants had been syringed 
freely with clear water early in the season the pests would have been held in 
check, As a rule, it is the fault of the rose-grower when the plants are 
permitted to get in a bad condition through aphis. We advise you at once to 
syringe the foliage, under-sides particularly, with a preparation consisting largely 
of quassia chips—qoz. to Igal. of soft water, boiled, strained, and while 
cooling mix in 40z. of soft soap ; then add another 2gil. of water. After this 
has been applied, syr.nge the following day with clean water, then give another 
application. —Eb. ] 

HARDY FERNS FOR A POLISH GARDEN. 
[To THE EpIToR oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
Srr,—I have a large garden with water and old trees and many shady nooks, 
where ferns would grow nicely. I should be very much obliged if you could 
kindly give me the names of different ferns able to stand our cold and frosty 
winter in Poland. Do all of them require to grow in the shade, and at which 
time of the year should they be planted ?—M. L. 

[There is no reason why the hardy ferns of British gardens should not 
succeed in Poland if the plants are not exposed to the drip of overhanging 
branches. Though of course partial shade at any rate is desirable, feins 
will succeed in sunny spots, avoiding always, however, positions exposed 
to the full glare of a summer sun and dry soil. A dry hot place is a 
mistake. You will never get ferns to grow under such conditions. Your 
garden, however, with ‘‘ water and old trees and many shady nooks,” should 
provide happy positions for a hast of ferns. The Royal fern (Osmunda regalis) 
should succeed by the water, and in shade it will produce fronds of much grace 
and beauty several feet in height, whilst you could also have the North American 
O. cinnamomea and O. Claytoniana, both distinct and handsome species. 
Among the shield ferns (Aspidiums) there are noble kinds. A. aculeatum (the 
prickly shield fern), also known as Polystichum, is a vigorous kind, with its 
finely-formed fronds, and of this the variety angulare is worth a note. The 
Christmas shield fern of North America (A. acrostichoides) may be named also. 
We should begin at first only with the better-known hardy ferns before 
adding any rarer kinds, to see how they succeed in your garden. The common 
Llechnum Spicant (hard fern), varieties of the beautiful male fern (Nephrodium 
Filix-mas), the Polypodies, such as P. alpestre, oak fern (P. Dryopteris), and 
the common P, vulgare, are also suitable. In the rougher places, in woodland 
or wild parts, you can establish the bracken (Pteris aquilina) if you care to. We 
should advise you to plant in spring, not in autumn, as perhaps the severely cold 
winter may prove too much for the ferns. A soil of peat and loam is most 
suitable, and plant moderately thickly, keeping the less vigorous kinds away from 
those of tall strong growth. There isno reason why you should not have a 
beautiful mass of ferns in your garden if you choose the kinds named, which are 
very hardy.—Epb.] 


[June 24th, 1899. 


LIMNANTHES DOUGLASI, 
[To THE. Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 


Sir,—I found the enclosed in a farm garden in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. Can you kindly name it? It would 
be an acquisition to a rock garden; it makes a sheet of 
bloom. —HEDGERLEY. 

[The flower is Limnanthes Douglasi, a hardy annual, 
and very pretty wherever it is sown.——ED. ] 


THE COOKRIDGE BEAGLES. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘*CouNnTRY LIFE.”] 


Sir,—I am sending you by this post a photograph of the 
Cookridge Beagles, taken on the occasion of the last meet of 
the season. This is a private pack hunted by Mr. J. A. 
Paul, Mr. Harry Appleton and J. T. Bishop (kennelman) 
are the whippers-in, and Mr. T. W. Paul acts as skirter. 
The hunt was started three or four years ago with basset- 
hounds, but they were found to be unsuitable for this 
countiy, and the present pack was formed at the beginning 
of this year. The farmers in the neighbourhood keep 
a good supply of hares, in fact there are almost too 
many, it being very difficult to kill when there are 
several hares on foot at once, as every follower of beagles 
knows. What is required is more country, and the Master 
is only too glad to accept invitations to take the hounds 
anywhere, within a reasonable distance, where sport is to be had. There are 
some very good litters of puppies at the kennels just ready to be sent out to ‘¢walk,” 
and no doubt in time a really smart pack will be got together. —FORWARD. 


WHITE STORK NESTS. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘*Counrry Lire.”] 


Sir, — I was able 
throuzh the courtesy 
of a friend to take a 
photograph of a stork 
on its nest in his 
garden and_ within 
4oyds. of his house, 
the bird taking no 
heed of persons walk- 
ing about and under- 
neath its home. In 
fact, to such an ex- 
tent will the stork 
rely on its immunity 
from harm that it 
will walk about the 
streets of large towns 
foraging for itself in 
busy market - places. 
There are many well- 
known recorded anec- 
dotes of the extraor- 
dinary affection it has 
for its young. One, 
in particular, of astork 
j at a conflagration at 
Delft, which, a‘ter 
making every effort, and in vain, to save its young from the flames, remained 
with them and perished. - The other photogiaph represents another stork’s nest 
this one being over fifty years old, as may be judged by its s ze, each succeeding 
nesting season its dimensions being increased by so many twigs and bits of 
sticks. As wiil be seen from thé illustratioas, the ‘oundauions on which the nests 
lay are circular in 
form. These are, in . RO 
reality, old wheels ot e 
waggons placed by ‘ 
the country people on 
the tops of trees or 
long poles, in the hope 
of inducing the birds 
to build, as they are 
looked upon in Hol- 
land with almost the 
same superstition as 
the sacred ibis of the 
Egyptians, and cer- 
tainly with the same 
consecration as a fox 
would be in England. 
Regarding the oyster- 
catcher’s nest which 
appeared in your num- 
ber of June 3rd, and 
in which description I 
quoted Morris as stat- 
ing that *‘ its eggs are 
disposed with their 
small ends inwards,” 
and which you pointed 
out was not the case 
in this instance, I 
was informed by the 
gamekeeper that it is 
invariably so when the a . 
eggs are on the po'nt of Leing hatched out or a few days rrevious to being 
hatched. I visited the nest several times in order to vetiyy the stitement, 
and I found the keeper was correct. I believe this peculiarity of disposal of 
the eggs applies to many birds of this species who never lay more than four 
eggs. —W. RurDON-MULLER, Wassenaar, Holland, 











